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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
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Adopted at Washington in 1935 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 


To that end we avow our faith in God as 
Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in the 
spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the supreme 
worth of every human personality, in the 
authority of truth known or to be known, 
and in the power of men of good will and 
sacrificial spirit to overcome all evil and 
progressively establish the kingdom of God. 
Neither this nor any other statement shall 
be imposed as a creedal test, provided that 
the faith thus indicated be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in the Con- 
vention shall be acceptance of the essential 
principles of the Universalist faith and 
acknowledgment of the ecclesiastical juris- 
diction of the Universalist General Con- 
vention. 
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Adopted at Boston in 1899 


The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of 
His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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CHRISTMAS STORY 


ON the eve of Christmas week Capt. 
Eddie Rickenbacker has given the 
nation its Christmas story. He could 
have kept it for commercial exploita- 
tion. Doubtless many syndicates have 
been bidding for exclusive rights to 
the recital which Rickenbacker and 
his companions brought back from an- 
other world. Theirs was a tingling tale 
to thrill even a generation which is now 
treated to a daily ration of adventure. 
Out of the sky eight men dropped into 
the immense and inhospitable bosom of 
the Pacific. On three life rafts they kept 
afloat. With them they had only four 
oranges, a little water, two fishing lines 
but no bait. One man died. But, after 
twenty-three days in those watery wastes, 
deliverance came from those same skies 
whence they had come. Here was an 
epic of thirst and hunger, of storm-lashed 
seas and burning suns, of suffering and 
fortitude, of duty and loyalty, which 
would have titillated millions of stay-at- 
homes. 

But Rickenbacker did not sell his ex- 
perience. He told it. And, out of his 
mouth, the explanation quickly dawned 
on the wondering newspapermen at the 
War Department. This testimony was 
a testament. This was no new “story,” 


but an old, old story—the story of the 
star that guided the shepherds to Beth- 
lehem, the story of the light that came 
to Paul on the road to Damascus, the 
story of the Fatherhood of God as well 
as the brotherhood of man. So a sign 
appeared unto Rickenbacker and _his 
fellows. It seems that one of the com- 
pany had brought along his Bible. The 
men sustained themselves by reading it 
aloud. On the eighth day tormented by 
their. pangs, they prayed “frankly and 
humbly.” And lo! a seagull came and 
rested on Rickenbacker’s shoulder. It 
was bait for food, and the starving fliers 
caught some fish with it. 

To Rickenbacker and his comrades 
the truth had been revealed. It is the 
truth that such faith as he and they had, 
and such faith as Mrs. Rickenbacker 
kept like a flame at home, will surely 
bring deliverance. That was a testament 
of an experience which will plumb the 
depths of the souls of Americans this 
Christmas time. Look up for guidance, 
and it shall come. May the Ricken- 
backer story be retold from the pulpit, in 
the camp, and at the hearth as we cele- 
brate the birth of the Prince of Peace 
through whom the spirit of man is made 
indestructible—The Washington Post. 
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CHRISTMAS IN WASHINGTON 


There was no doubt about its being a 
white Christmas in Washington. Just 
one hundred forty-nine persons turned 
out for the morning service December 20, 
coming through a swirling snowstorm. 
They gave over two hundred dollars as a 
Christmas offering, a sum which grew to 
over three hundred during the week fol- 
lowing. 

Like most ministers on a stormy Sun- 
day, Dr. Seth R. Brooks surpassed his 
best in the sermon. There seems to be a 
lift in a congregation on a stormy Sun- 
day, small though it is. Dr. John van 
Schaick, Jr., assisted in the service. A 
junior choir made its debut and helped 
greatly. The music, mainly old French 
carols, was well rendered and reflected 
great credit on the new choir, its leader, 
Miss LaFrance, and the organist, H. 
Jerome Graham. 

To save fuel and travel the church 
school met after the church service. The 
children were served a hot luncheon and 
then all went into the Weston Room and 
sang carols before the open fire. Helen 
Williamson Custis, who is gifted as a 
storyteller, told a beautiful Christmas 
story and then Santa Claus arrived. The 
gift of the school to each member was 
this year a new picture of the church 
taken from the Scottish Rite Temple 
diagonally across from the church corner. 

Dr. Brooks again held a Christmas Eve 
service at 11 p. m., for an hour, which 
in spite of the multiplied difficulties of 
travel was a great success. Two hundred 
seventy-five persons attended. Both jun- 
ior and senior choirs assisted. Dr. 


Brooks made a fitting address, candles 
were used for lighting and in the pro- 
cessional, and the chimes struck the mid- 
night hour when the service closed. 


NOTES FROM OWATONNA 


Rev. and Mrs. O. G. Colegrove of 
Stockton, Ill., were the last resident pas- 
tors at Owatonna thirty-five years ago. 
They were expected to visit this place 
at the time of the state convention. To 
save gas and rubber the convention was 
given up and the visit became imprac- 
ticable. The local people sent Mr. and 
Mrs. Colegrove a check for twenty-five 


dollars in remembrance of faithful 
service. 
WHO’S WHO 


Samuget McCrea Cavert is the able 
chief executive officer of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America. 


Epwin B. Witson is editor of the 
Brooklyn Eagle, and, like his father and 
grandfather before him, an active mem- 
ber of All Souls Universalist Church, 
Brooklyn. 


Rouwanp E. Wotre is professor of Old 
Testament Literature in the School of 
Religion at Tufts College. 


Brararp F. Gresons, a practicing 
lawyer who entered the ministry, is pas- 
tor of the Universalist church in Wausau, _ 
Wis. 

Vivian T. Pomeroy is pastor of the 
First Parish Church, Milton, and the | 
author of several charming volumes of 
children’s stories. 
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Grappling with the New Year 


HE NEW YEAR does not come to us with promise 

of an easy time, but with a call to gird ourselves for 
difficult undertakings and heavy responsibilities. 

That, in reality, is what life is for. In battle with 
the difficult and menacing there is a joy deeper than 
the superficial joy of old New Years. 

There are some men and women who are not in 
much doubt as to whether or not they are needed in 
the world. They are the ones who are working with all 
that is in them at something that they consider im- 
portant. 
pretty grim. But they are far happier than the idlers 
and the wastrels. 

There are many jobs to be done. The more sensi- 
tive and fine-grained a man, the more he feels it. That 
is why so many of our ministers have decided that they 
ought to leave their parishes to share the hardships and 
dangers of their young men on sea and land. That is 
why so many others disrupt their lives, leave their work 
or their studies and move to distant cities. They want 


Some of them are overburdened. Some are © 


to serve. They know that the country needs their help. 

When men come back from Africa or Guadalcanal 
and find us so excited over giving up some article of 
food or some travel with a motor car, it seems to them 
as if they had entered another world. 

The mass of us are not very happy. Our complaints 
and resentments filtering through Congress ended the 
career of Leon Henderson as price administrator. We 
demanded a victim and so we sacrificed a brave, com- 
petent man who has rendered a great service. Lasting 
happiness does not come in that way. The pompous, 
the jealous, the selfish, the hating, are not very happy. 

We in the churches have an important task. The 
better we do it, the happier we shall be in the new 
year. We must stop drifting with the tide. We must 
try to influence thinking. We must substitute reason, 
fairness, love of truth for the blind partisanship on both 
sides. We must do more to put ideals of public service 
into men’s minds. We must make unselfishness more 
concrete and more attractive. 


Anniversary Week in Washington 


EVENTY-FIVE years ago Universalists of the 

United States established a church in Washington. 
The Universalist National Memorial Church, which 
has come out of that early movement, celebrates this 
month the anniversary. 

During the Civil War period men who had been 
trained in Universalist churches moved to Washington 
and sought in vain for a church of their own faith. 
The Universalist denomination, which was getting 
ready to celebrate the centennial of the landing of John 
Murray, desired some significant centennial projects 
to widen the outlook and to stir the enthusiasm of the 
members throughout the country. The two forces met 
in the Universalist General Convention in Baltimore 
in the fall of 1867, and as a result a rather grandilo- 
quent resolution was passed calling for the establish- 
ment of a church in the capital of the republic where 
senators, representatives, President and _ counselors 
meet and men gather from the east and the west, the 
north and the south, so that all may come “to know 
that the doctrine of the Divine Paternity and universal 
brotherhood is the great moving power that is turning 
the world of darkness to light.” 

The convention pledged itself to send “in the year 
to come” ministers who would assemble people of the 


Universalist faith “and help to plant a church that 
shall grow up an honor to our cause and be an instru- 
ment of doing great good.” 

The project in reality was one to “beard the lion 
in his den,” for Washington at that time theologically 
and in many other ways was a Southern city and most 
conservative. The Unitarian church, well established 
and with distinguished people in its membership, 
seemed to be an adequate church for liberals of every 
name, but Universalists did not feel at home there. 

The trustees of our General Convention did not 
have much faith in a Washington church project. The 
older ones may have remembered that back in the 
fifties and the forties ministers had tried to start a 
Universalist church in Washington and had failed. 
But the trustees had to do something about it, and so 
they sent the general secretary, Dr. Elbridge Gerry 
Brooks, to preach two Sundays in January, 1868. | 

In Washington there was a little group of Uni- 
versalists keenly interested, including Rev. A. B. 
Grosh, Rev. W. W. Dean, True E. G. Pettengill, 
former Governor Sidney Perham, James Watson Webb 
and Judge Blanchard. Grosh and Dean hired Union 
League Hall and put notices in the papers. On January 


' 19, when Brooks stood up to begin the first service, he 
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faced upwards of one hundred fifty people. Half of 
the congregation stayed after service to talk over start- 
ing a church, and enough people came back for an 
evening service to fill the hall. There was an organiza- 
tion meeting the following Saturday night, a second 
service January 26, and the project was started. It 
never stopped. Dr. A. A. Miner, one of the most 
famous men of the church, filled the pulpit on the 
first two Sundays of February of that year. Dr. Ryder 
of Chicago, almost equally well known, was there in 
March, and men like D. C. Tomlinson, Asa Saxe, J. 5. 
Cantwell, J. H. Tuttle, I. M. Atwood, Henry C. 
Leonard, C. W. Biddle, C. A.-Skinner, S$. H. McCol- 
lester, Royal H. Pullman, Almon Gunnison, Abel C. 
Thomas and Edwin C. Sweetser followed. Those who 
know Universalist history realize that in sending such 
men the General Convention put its best foot forward. 
- For sixty years this Washington church had to 
wait for the national memorial church building which 
had been projected from the beginning. In 1883, they 
succeeded in a building project, but it was a modest 
structure costing only forty thousand dollars instead of 
the one-hundred-thousand-dollar project which had 
béen agreed upon at the centennial. Washington Uni- 
versalists had to wait almost five years for a settled 
pastor, and during that time Dean and Grosh were 
unpaid leaders. Great national figures usually preached 
the sermons. 

What happens to the country at large of course is 
reflected everywhere, but especially is Washington 
affected by. it. 

The Chicago fire of 1871 was a national disaster. 
To rebuild Dr. Ryder’s church in Chicago the General 
Convention diverted funds intended for Washington. 

Because of the fire the General Convention of 1873, 
which had been invited to Chicago, had to find another 
city as a meeting place, and the convention board 
asked the little church in Washington if it could be the 
host. The church accepted and the convention is 
_ remembered as one of our best, made memorable by 
a service where Dr. E. H. Chapin of New York was 
the preacher and where the large metropolitan 
Methodist church was crowded to the doors. At noon 
September 17, 1873, the second day of the convention, 
the banking house of Jay Cooke and Son closed its 
doors. A panic started that spread throughout the 
country; and for six years there was a business depres- 
sion. In the winters of 1873 and 1874 the country had 
three million “tramps.” Forward movements in 
churches had no chance. Again Washington had to 
wait. . 

Before the convention of 1873, Dr. C. H. Fay had 
been settled as pastor. He was followed after four 
years by Alexander Kent, who went out over the 
country and raised a considerable part of the money 
with which to build the Church of Our Father. Here 
the Washington Universalists had a home for forty-two 
years. Kent served eleven years. In order, the other 
pastors have been Whitcomb (fifteen months), 
Rogers (four and one-half years), Moore (one and 
one-half years), Van Schaick (eighteen years) , Powers 
(one and one-half years), Rice (almost four years) 
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and Perkins (over twelve years). Dr. Brooks on 
January 15 begins his fifth year. Rev. William Couden 
was assistant to Dr. Van Schaick, and acting pastor 
from May, 1917, until August, 1918. 

In 1921, the national memorial church project. 
came to the front once more. General officers and 
board members started to raise the funds, and in 
January, 1927, Dr. Frederic W. Perkins of Lynn, 
Massachusetts, was selected to go to Washington and 
in conjunction with tthe architects superintend the 
construction of the new building and the reorganiza- 
tion of the local society to make it and the denomi- 
nation equal partners in the undertaking. The corner- 
stone was laid April 28, 1929, the beautiful Owen D. 
Young Peace Tower was dedicated October 27, 1929, 
by the General Convention, then in session in Wash- 
ington, the church was first occupied on Palm Sunday, 
1930, and was dedicated April 27 in that year. Instead 
of the one hundred thousand dollars planned for the 
memorial church in 1870, five hundred thousand 
dollars was spent for the church erected sixty years 
later. 

Universalists of the country can feel proud of their 
central church, both because of its beauty and because 
of the service that it is rendering in Washington and 
throughout the denomination. One cannot turn in 
any direction in the church building or visit any part 
of it and not come upon a touching memorial to a per- 
son who somewhere in this country has stood loyally for 
Universalist ideals. One cannot live long in Washing- 
ton today without hearing an echo of the vital work 
now going on. The old days of isolation are ended. 
Our minister is a member of the leading Protestant 
groups, our people are active in Y.M.C.A. and 
Y.W.C.A work, and even the Washington Federation 
of Ministers holds many of its meetings in our church 
“because it is such a beautiful and central place.” 

The suspicion and hostility of seventy-five years 
ago have been replaced by respect and regard. At 
this time of celebration all of us look back with grati- 
tude on the work of those who ushered in a day of 
larger achievement, and those who know the most 
about the church face the future with the strongest 
faith. 


WITHOUT BANNERS 


N times of emergency communities turn uncon- 
sciously for help to the alert and conscientious 
minister. Whether they take note of it or not such 
communities get the needed help from their parsons. 
The parson doesn’t care about the notice or absence 
of it. His job is to help men and women in the spirit 
of Christianity. 

Day after day the minister thinks of his old 
Sunday-school boys, some of them now flying over 
Africa, some out on the high seas, many fighting in 
far-distant Pacific islands. He would like to be with 
those boys. He would dearly like to become a chaplain. 
But somehow there are a score of jobs to be done that 
no one else has time or energy or skill to do but the 
minister. And so the minister stays on in Homeville. 
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That class of young boys lost its teacher to the 
service. The minister takes up the task. The local 
Boy Scout troop loses its leader to the service. A 
committee waits on the minister and he takes on the 
job for the “duration.” The community welfare 
organizations have to be carried on and serve new and 
complex needs. Workers are scarce. And so the minister 
steps in and helps. The Red Cross and US.O. take 
some of his time also. In communities swollen with 
new government workers and families of defense-plant 
operatives the minister has to become a one-man 
housing agency and do it without benefit of any 
organization behind him. In other communities acute 
shortage of public-school teachers has drawn the 
minister into the day school for the “duration.” 

Along with these extras the minister carries an 
almost crushing load of intimate and_ confidential 
pastoral problems. He is the adviser and companion 
of nerve-worn workers and the comforter of anxious 
and sorrowing people. Through it all, he proclaims by 
word and deed, in season and out, the reality of a good 
God, the worth of man, and the high destiny of man 
under God. 

We honor our chaplains. We are proud of those 
men of peace who have left their homes to minister in 
far places to our fighting men. Equally do we honor 
our parish ministers and parish ministers of every 
denomination in thousands of communities all over 
the land. Without banners, unheralded and unsung, 
these loyal Soldiers of the Cross labor on the home 
front to maintain those freedoms and decencies of 
democracy and to make real those high ideals of 
religion for which our soldiers and sailors fight. 

Be 2b. 


BROTHERHOOD WEEK 


E ought to make more of Brotherhood Week, 

which comes the week of Washington’s Birthday, 
February 19 - 28. The National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews and the Boston Committee are telling 
us that this is a time when all the opponents of in- 
tolerance should get together. Anti-Jewish feeling, 
anti-Catholic feeling, anti-Negro feeling and all other 
kinds of feeling against races and religions, including 
the Protestant, can flare up suddenly when the ground 
is prepared for it. 

As citizens we are in a struggle for liberty, and as 
believers in religion we are in a'struggle for brother- 
hood. 

We all make mistakes. Let us be gentle with one 
another! A minimum requirement for a good man 
ought to be not to condone injustice or to spread lies. 
This does not mean that we shall not uphold vigor- 
ously the truth as we see it. It means that we shall 
speak it in love and contend for it worthily. 

There are some mighty good people among the 
Catholics, the Jews and the Protestants of every sect. 
There are bigots among them all. Brotherhood Week 
ought to enable us to strengthen the hands of the 
fair, the tolerant, the wise, the kind, and to put a few 
crimps in the: ‘plans of the penis ciennds and fire-eaters 
of every name. 


\ 5 
Everett R. Clinchy has written a 64-page history 
of intolerance and tolerance in the United States called 
The Growth of Good Will, published in the Human 
Relations Series by the National Conference of Jews 
and Christians, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York, which 
sells for 10 cents, and it gives us definite information 
of importance. The reading of this interesting book 


will put us in the mood and equip us to help celebrate 
Brotherhood Week. 


THESE IRRITATING CHURCH PAPERS 


ROF. HALFORD E. LUCCOCK of Yale adds 

greatly to the gaiety of nations and men at a time 
when there is not much gaiety in the world. See what 
he writes to the Churchman, the Protestant Episcopal 
paper so ably edited by Guy Emery Shipler: 


Reach for the telephone and call up the printer 
and tell him to go ahead setting up the next number 
of the Churchman—that it is all right—your other 
subscriber has renewed! 

Just the same—greater love hath no man than this, 
that he cough up five dollars for a paper that comes 
out only twice a month! 

Just the same I like you and your irritating sheet. 
Every week I enjoy seeing how cockeyed you can be 
on the war and lots of things, and then I get mad 
because you ‘have ideas—and those things always 
bother me. And when I finish with the issue it is cut 
to ribbons—and the next’ week I am out in some 
pulpit oracularly dispensing the word of the Lord as 
it came to the Churchman, and the people look up 
and say, “How has this guy all this wisdom?” They 
don’t know the other guy and his paper. 

I found a story—an Episcopal story—the other 
day that fits you—in Mrs. Cecil Chesterton’s book 
on her husband and his brother, G. K. C. An English 
sergeant-major refused to allow a private to escape 
church parade on the ground that he was an agnostic. 
“There aren’t no such church,” he said. “Ill put you 
down as Church of England. That’s where I put the 
odd bits.” As an odd bit that’s where you belong. 

Ga on being one to the glory of God and the gaiety 
of man. 


IN A NUTSHELL 


However honest some of the pro-Japanese mission- 
aries may he, the sober fact is that some of them 
have not taken a so-called Christian attitude, which 
is above the conflict, but have become to all intents 
and purposes Japanese nationals who talk about the 
misguided Chinese and the-wickedness of resisting the 
New Order. 


Beginning January 4, and until further notice, the 
headquarters building at 16 Beacon Street, Boston, will . 
be open every day Monday through Friday from 
8:45 a. m. to 5 p. m. and will be closed all day Satur- 
day. This change in working hours is in the interest 
of fuel conservation. 


Like the swell of an ocean. was the swell of good 
will which swept in on THe CuristiAn Leaner office 
with the coming of Christmas and New Year’s Day. 
It has lifted us and we pray that it may be felt in our 
pages throughout the year. 
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Religion at the Crossroads * 


Edwin B. Wilson 


EVER in modern history has organized religion 
faced such a responsibility—and such an oppor- 
tunity—as it does today in the midst of the titanic 
struggle against the forces of evil in which we and our 
allies are engaged throughout the world. 

With the passing years, men of good will of all 
faiths have come more and more to recoil from the 
very thought of war. When the First World War 
passed into history it was the general hope, especially 
in our land, that the world would never again be 
visited by this most horrible of all the scourges that 
afflict the human race. Certainly we never expected 
to see the churches giving it their blessing, as they are 
now doing with very good reasons. 

But in those days of a quarter of a century ago— 
which now seem so remote in history—we could not 
read the future. We were unable to foresee the mis- 
management and ineptitude with which international 
affairs were destined to be conducted. Naturally we 
never dreamed that men like Hitler, Mussolini and 
Hirohito could rise to such vast power and threaten to 
seize control of the entire world. 

Whatever the causes and whoever was at fault, it 
is a sad state of affairs in which we and our anti- 
Fascist allies find ourselves today. For months every 
heritage we hold dear has been trembling in the 
balance: 

First, the right to rule ourselves through officials of 
our choosing in the true spirit of democracy. 

Second, the right to criticize those in authority, 
which covers freedom of both speech and the press. 

And third, the right to worship God freely accord- 
ing to the dictates of our own consciences. 

All these principles are at stake in this war, but 
none more critically than the last-named. From the 
beginning Hitler, the central figure of the forces 
arrayed against us, has stood as the archfoe of the 
church. First he vented his wrath on the Jews, but 
he soon bared his true aims as he widened his range 
and opened fire upon the Catholic and then the Prot- 
estant churches in the Reich. 

When courageous leaders like Cardinal Faulhaber 
and Pastor Niemoeller and others demonstrated that 
no power on earth could compel them to renounce 
their religious faith, the gauntlet was thrown down. 
Then it had become apparent that no true Christian 
or Jew could yield to such a threat to the religion he 
held dear. 

It is because of these developments that the stage 
has been so appropriately set for the holding of this 
laymen’s Sunday on the Sabbath nearest Armistice 
Day with the hope of setting in motion the ideas of 


*Sermon delivered on Laymen’s Sunday at All Souls’ 
Universalist Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., November 8, 1942. 


unity of effort and of aims of all religious bodies while 
still retaining their individual creeds and procedures. 
Certainly if we cannot achieve this unity of effort it 
is doubtful whether we shall be able to achieve that 
new, free world which is the prime objective of this 
war. 
The “Christian Laymen” movement is to be ap- 
plauded for conceiving and carrying out this idea. 
Certainly ‘it is a fine thought to make Armistice Day 
also commemorate the idea of constructive Christian 
planning for the future. 

Lord Halifax, British ambassador to the United 
States, who is a leading layman in the Church of 
England, delivered a radio address last September in 
which he declared that “the real issue for us is whether 
Christianity and all it means is to survive.” He is 
100 per cent correct, and it is worth while to 
take out of the text a few of the notable truths he 
stated on that occasion in order to give them emphagjs. 

“Although we see the war,” said Lord Halifax, “as 
one of liberation of the enslaved peoples, we also see 
it as a struggle to keep open the road from a Christian 
past to a more Christian future. . . . Yet, however 
careless we may have been, we have never turned our 
backs upon our Christian inheritance, nor shall we do 
so now.” 

And _ in reply to the Nazi claim that we are simply 
fighting for a dead past, the ambassador said: “We 
believe that if we have failed in the past the fault was 
not in Christianity but in ourselves. By the Christian 
way we can, and we will, conquer poverty, insecurity 
and unemployment. And unless we are ready to apply 
ourselves to this task, we have no right to the Christian 
title. In so doing we shall save our souls, where Nazism ° 
would destroy them. For man does not live by bread 
alone.” 

In connection with the celebration of the nation- 
wide Religious Education Week in September, notable 
addresses were made by Archbishop York, speaking 
from London, and other well-known clerics and lay- 
men. But the words of a great Baptist layman, John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., made a particularly deep impres- 
sion on me, when he said: “In the crusade for the 
preservation of liberty and righteousness to which we 
are committed, the final victory will attend those who 
are spiritually unconquerable. To renew, to strengthen, 
to extend spiritual power in man, is the supreme task 
of the hour. It is the task primarily of the church, 
almost equally of the home, only in lesser degree of 
the school.” 

The unanimous emphasis of those participating 
was the need for a great spiritual revival to defeat the 
forces of darkness represented by the Axis nations. 

For some reason it has not been brought home 
sufficiently clearly to many Americans that Hitler is 
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the enemy of Christianity and all it stands for. Of 
course when he suddenly turned on Russia, his erst- 
while ally, and launched the attack a year ago last 
June which he thought erroneously could be pressed 
home victoriously before the end of summer, Hitler 
tried to create the impression that he was engaged in 
a holy crusade in behalf of Christianity and western 
civilization. How any intelligent people could accept 
Hitler’s word I do not understand, but some Americans 
appeared to believe that claim, at least at first. 

All they had to do to straighten out their think- 
ing was to read Hitler’s own statements in Mein 
Kampf. That these constituted a frank and honest 
presentation of the Fuehrer’s views is shown by the 
striking way in which they were borne out by develop- 
ments since the book was written. Therein’ Hitler said 
that Christianity was a force which “oppressed and 
dominated” the world and added that “force can only 
be broken by force.” 

‘But there is much more on record about Hitler’s 
persecution of the Christians of Germany. This is 
brought out in the encyclical letter of Pope Pius XI 
denouncing the Nazis for flagrantly violating an agree- 
ment with the Vatican and supporting “secret and 
open fundamental hostility to Christ and his church.” 

Even since Hitler launched his war on Russia and 
tried to label it as a holy crusade, he has continued his 
same antireligious acts at home. So much so, in fact, 
that the archbishops and bishops of Greater Germany 
have found it necessary to protest bitterly against the 
Nazi government’s actions in closing convents without 
reason, suppressing all Catholic schools and stopping 
religious instruction in other schools. 

This would not seem to be the attitude of a man 
engaged in a holy war on behalf of Christian civiliza- 
tion, as Hitler tries to picture himself. 

And as his conquering legions have moved across 
the face of Europe there has been nothing either 
civilized or Christian in their behavior. The memory 
of Warsaw and Rotterdam and Lidice, and many an- 
other community which has suffered grievously at the 
hands of the Nazis, is still vivid. 

Professor Hocking of Harvard University recently 
made a thoroughgoing study of national morale and 
then wrote a remarkable article about it in Fortune 
Magazine. After he had shown how American liberal- 
ism, when it became indifferent, if not hostile, to 
traditional religious values, opened the tide gates of 
destructive materialism and aggressive atheism, Pro- 
fessor Hocking declared that “substitutes for God in 
the soul of the individual have proved inadequate. 
More and more, people are beginning to seek a firm 
foundation for their beliefs. That must be based on 
belief in God.” 

Indeed it has become the conviction of a large and 
growing body of the best-informed observers of the 
world crisis that the religious factors of the situation 
are of basic, supreme importance. 

There is mounting evidence that the masses of the 
people—millions of members of the various religious 
groups and millions of others not church members but 
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awakened now by the war to a real, keen, if vague and 
bewildered, appreciation of the fundamental values of 
religion—are craving leadership. 

It is apparently the hope of these people that the 
historic religious bodies will launch some kind of joint 
effort to meet the perils of the present critical situation 
and in this way help to strengthen and preserve our 
threatened civilization. You may have noticed that 
this sort of interchurch leadership has been strongly 
urged editorially in the Brooklyn Eagle in recent 
months. 

Could not such practical co-operation among the 
religious groups result in the working out, through 
interdenominational committees, of a joint co-operative 
form of practical action which might well help in the 
winning of the war and in assuring a better America 
after the war because of the better understanding 
which would thus be engendered among members of 
the various faiths? 

Certainly a church with such inspiring professions 
of faith as we Universalists have—starting with “the 
universal Fatherhood of God,” which can only mean 
the brotherhood of man—could not fail to enter whole- 
heartedly into any such interfaith undertaking. 

The constructive forces of religious faith far tran- 
scend ordinary material forces. What is needed is to 
harness these forces, for it is only by upholding the 
deeper religious principles that democracy and all that 
goes with it, including the dignity of man, can be 
preserved. 

What would a Nazi victory mean here in terms of 
religion? Would our church and other American 
churches be able to function at all unless their leaders 
pledged themselves to do nothing but what was per- 
mitted by some American Gawleiter? 

The mere asking of such questions should help 
bring home to us the deeper meaning of this war. 

No, religion and Nazism cannot function in the 
same place at the same time. 

But it is not enough for church people to recognize 
this. They should do something about it. 

The first obligation is naturally to give the churches 
more loyal and enthusiastic support than ever before, 
so that they may have the strength to make their 
influence really felt in the land. 

The next is to give the war effort every ounce of 
support that we can. There is no question about the 
men in the armed forces doing their part, but we on 
the home front also have many responsibilities which 
we should meet loyally. 

But I would lay special emphasis on the obligation 
which rests on all true churchmen of whatever faith 
to do everything in their power to bring about better 
understanding among the different groups and to 
eliminate prejudices which serve to keep them apart. 
For such cleavages are bound to weaken the whole 
structure of our beloved country. 

The effect of activities of this kind should bring 
the church—and by that I mean all churches of all 
denominations—more and more into the main current 
of the national life. That in itself would be a good 
thing for the churches, but, more important, it is bound 
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to enrich our national life and bring it into step with - 


the high ideals and aspirations of these ancient institu- 
tions dedicated to the work of God. 

“There has been at work in America for several 
years an organization which seeks to do some of these 
very things—the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews, composed of consecrated Protestants, 
Catholics and Jews who have devoted themselves to 
breaking down the barriers that men of ill will have 
erected over the years by spreading lies and creating 
suspicion and intolerance. 

And we must never forget that the elements in 
this country responsible for circulating this despicable 
and un-American propaganda are the same that helped 
to bring about a state of affairs that made possible the 
rise of a Hitler in Germany. 

The National Conference of Christians and Jews 
does not seek uniformity of opinion on all issues of 
public life, but a unity of spirit binding citizens to- 
gether in a common devotion to democratic ideals and 
unity of action on matters of common concern. 

In Britain a similar movement has made remark- 
able progress during the present war. The Sword of 
the Spirit, a Catholic group, and the Religion and Life 
Movement, a parallel and autonomous Protestant 
group including both Anglicans and Free Churchmen, 
both seeking a return to the principles of international 
order and Christian freedom, have become the nucleus 
of the British Council of Christians and Jews. The 
latter stands for a Bible-inspired new order in the 
affairs of men, and marks the final step in the coalition 
of British faiths in the movement for interreligious co- 
operation in social and economic fields. 

It is a healthy sign of the times that such move- 
ments are becoming so active throughout the English- 
speaking world. It is understandable that religion 
should have a reawakening in time of war when so 
many of the flower of our youth are sacrificing their 
lives on the field of battle or becoming maimed for 
life. Naturally this is an incentive to prayer and to 
a closer communion with our God. 

But it seems to me most hopeful that this re- 
awakened interest in religion should also be turning 
into such a constructive channel as represented by 
these great interfaith movements. 

It is, however, because of the way in which re- 
ligion is so directly involved in this war that church- 
men, who loathe and detest war, are so deeply 
convinced of the justice of our cause today and the 
necessity of pressing it to a victorious conclusion. 

This was never brought out more clearly and more 
strikingly than by President Roosevelt in his message 
to Congress last January, and some of his words on 
that occasion are worth repeating. 

“Religion,” said the President, “by teaching man his 
relationship to God gives the individual a sense of his 
own dignity and teaches him to respect himself by 
respecting his neighbors. Democracy, the practice of 
self-government, is a covenant among free men. to re- 
spect the rights and liberties of their fellows. Where 
freedom, of religion has been overthrown, the spirit 
of free men has disappeared. There comes a time in 
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the affairs of men when they must prepare to defend | 
not their homes alone, but the tenets of faith and. 
humanity on which their churches, their Sowa abate 
and their very civilization are founded.” 

It is only natural in such difficult days that (here 
will be prayers for peace. But there should always. 
be included in these prayers the idea that it must be 
peace with victory. In this connection I liked es- 
pecially the thoughts brought out in the recent state-. 
ment by ninety-three outstanding Protestant leaders. 
It declared frankly that “we abhor war” and “we de- 
sire peace.” But it went on to say that “submission to 
the arrogant pretensions of the ‘master race,’ to the 
enslavement of nations, to the destruction of civil 
liberties, to the regimentation of conscience and to the 
suppression of the free Christian witness, would lead, 
not to peace, but to paganism, to hatred and to war. 
Victory for the Axis powers would bring moral and 
spiritual disaster for their own people no less than for 
those of the conquered nations.” 

Certainly every good Christian and every good Jew 
can subscribe to that. 

Religion today is at the crossroads. A Hitler vic- 
tory — with the inevitable consequences of a world 
dominated by him—would throw us back into a state 
of pagan barbarism in which there would be no place 
for religion as we know it today. It would have a 
desperate struggle to keep barely alive underground. 

In the other direction lies a victory for the United 
States and her allies battling the Axis powers. Down 
that road we can move forward to a realization. of 
man’s dignity, both on a spiritual and on a material 
plane. There lies the hope of humanity, which means 
also the hope of religion. 


Jargon 


A correspondent the other day gave a pretty in- 
stance of what he calls “choice English.” It is a 
sentence of fifty-three words in which the Ministry of 
Labor rejects the plea that a certain “key man” should 
not be called up. A newspaper should not be too cen- 
sorious about length (or any other quality) of sen- 
tences, lest it be presently convicted out of its own 
print. But this question of Jargon is serious, for the 
monster more and more encroaches on the use of 
simple English (which includes many non-English 
words that have been absorbed into the tissue of the 
English tongue). Of the two principal forms of Jargon 
scientists, specialists, and scholars account for one and 
officials for the other. The specialists outrun the 
language with their discoveries, inventing new (and 
often barbarous) words to convey a meaning known 
only to themselves. The officials construct a phrase- 
ology designed to use as many conventional words 
as possible. Neither party remembers that it is a bad 
sentence which the reader has to go through twice in 
order to grasp the meaning or that it is almost cer- 
tainly too long if he loses breath in reading it aloud. 
Mr. Churchill, it is known, urges his Ministers and 
departments to state their views in simple, concise 
English. May he prosper also in this minor war on 
Jargon and Officialese—The Manchester Guardian. 
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A Bird’s—Eye View of a Great Meeting 


Samuel McCrea Cavert 


HE biennial meeting of the Federal Council of the 

Churches of Christ in America held in Cleveland, 
Ohio, December 8 to 11, marked the farthest point 
yet reached in interchurch co-operation in this country. 
During the days in which sessions were held jointly 
with the six other interdenominational agencies more 
than a thousand delegates were in attendance. Prob- 
ably never before has there been a meeting which so 
fully represented the whole range of co-operative 
service, including home missions, foreign missions, 
Christian education, social service, evangelism and 
stewardship. 

Among the outstanding features of the meeting 
were the following: 

1. Three additional denominations were recorded 
as having come into the membership of the Council 
during the biennium. These were the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States (South), the Church of 
the Brethren and the Ukrainian Orthodox Church of 
America. The Ukrainian Church—the second branch 
of the Eastern Orthodox family to enter into the 
fellowship of the Council—was organized in 1928 by 
Ukrainians in this country. 

2. The Rt. Rev. Henry St. George Tucker of 
Richmond, Virginia, Presiding Bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, was elected president of the Coun- 
cil. This is the first time an Episcopalian has headed 
the Council. The vice-president is Dr. J. McDowell 
Richards, president of the Columbia Theological 
Seminary, Decatur, Georgia, one of the seminaries of 
the Southern Presbyterian Church. The new treasurer 
of the Council is Harper Sibley of Rochester, New 
York, former president of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce and an active leader in the International 
Committee of the Y.M.C.A., the Church Committee 
for China Relief, and the U.S.O. Dr. Charles H. Sears, 
general secretary of the New York City Baptist 
Mission Society, was re-elected recording secretary. 

3. From the standpoint of Christian unity the 
most important development was the proposal for 
merging all the general interdenominational agencies 
in a “North American Council of the Churches of 
Christ,” to be created by the churches of the United 
States and Canada. The plan requires not only the 
approval of the interdenominational agencies but also 
official ratification by the missionary and educational 
boards and, finally, by the governing bodies of the 
denominations themselves. The Federal Council voted 
to approve the plan, giving authority to its Executive 
Committee to transmit the proposed draft of the 
constitution to the denominations after making such 
minor changes as may prove to be desirable in the 
light of the discussions within the various agencies. 
The Home Missions Council took similar action at the 
Cleveland meeting. The plan would provide an in- 
clusive council with four divisions: Home Missions, 


Foreign Missions, Christian Education, the Church 
and the Community. The relation of the churches of 
the United States to those of Canada within the 
Council is to be the subject of further conference. 

4. The subject which aroused most widespread 
public attention was religious freedom.* A masterful 
declaration entitled “Our Heritage of Religious Free- 
dom,” drafted by Dr. John A. Mackay, was adopted. 
Concurrent action on this declaration was taken by 
the Foreign Missions Conference and the Home 
Missions Council. The statement was in part an 
interpretation of the historic position of Protestantism 
in reference to religious freedom and in part a rejoinder 
to the Roman Catholic effort to shut Protestantism 
out of Latin-American countries. The statement in- 
sisted that “religious freedom” must include freedom 
for religious minorities in all lands, and deplored the 
“pretension of the Roman Catholic hierarchy to 
circumscribe the religious. freedom of Protestant 
Christians in the proclamation of their faith, while by 
implication reserving for themselves the right to the 
universal proclamation of their own.” The statement 
flatly rejected the intimation that the work of Prot- 
estants in Latin America is contrary to a “Good 
Neighbor” policy and affirmed the value of evangelical 
work in Latin-American lands as in all others. The 
“presidential address” of Dean Luther A. Weigle was 
a thoroughgoing analysis of what is involved in any 
adequate definition of religious freedom. 

5. While determined to oppose any Roman Catholic 
effort to circumscribe religious freedom in the 
Americas, the Council also went on record as eagerly 
desiring increased co-operation between Catholics and 
Protestants. It expressed its great satisfaction in the 
evidence of growing collaboration between Protestants 
and Roman Catholics in Great Britain, and also in the 
Nazi-occupied countries in Europe where Catholic and 
Protestant leaders are united in resisting tyranny and 
the attempted invasion of religious freedom by the 
State. The Federal Council avowed its desire to co- 
operate with the Roman Catholic Church in the 
United States “in a mutual effort for the welfare of 
society as a whole,” and also to “bear common testi- 
mony to the guiding principles of the Christian faith 
in relation to the postwar world.” 

6. The clarification of the issues which the Christian 
conscience sees at stake in the war occupied much 
attention. A statement'on this subject was adopted 
which registered the conviction that beneath the 
conflict of nations there is a “conflict of moral ideas 
and of two different conceptions of the meaning and 
end of human existence.” It was asserted that the 


*TIn another column will be found the complete text of 
the statements on religious freedom and co-operation with 
Catholics. 
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outcome of the war will “gravely affect the future 
opportunity of Christians to achieve social and political 
goals consonant with Christian principles.’ While 
making it clear that the victory of the United Nations 
_ will not in itself guarantee the achievement of any 
Christian goals, the statement took the ground that 
an Axis victory would prove a great setback to civiliza- 
tion. 

In addition to adopting the statement on the issues 
at stake in the war the Council provided for the 
appointment of a commission of Christian scholars to 
make a thoroughgoing study of “The Relation of the 
Church to the War in the Light of the Christian Faith.” 
It is expected that this commission will pursue its 
studies for several months. 

7. The increased responsibilities of the churches 
in view of the wartime emergency were stressed. 
Deputy Chief of Chaplains George F. Rixey inter- 
preted the key significance of the chaplains’ work, and 
a statement adopted by the Council urged younger 
ministers to give serious consideration to volunteering 
as chaplains in the Army or Navy, pointing out that 
the chaplaincy service is “the greatest spiritual and 
evangelistic opportunity among American young men 
today.” Charles P. Taft, assistant director of the 
Office of Defense Health and Welfare Services, re- 
viewed the program of the government in the field of 
social welfare and pointed out the need for the co- 
operation of the churches in making the program 
effective, with reference both to men in the armed 
forces and the workers in centers of war industry. 

8. The suffering of the Jews in Nazi-occupied 
countries elicited a message of deep sympathy and a 
commitment on the part of the Council to work for 
“full justice for the Jews and a safe and respected 
place for them in Western civilization.” 

The problem of food for the people of some of the 
occupied countries was also clearly recognized. Noting 
with satisfaction the program which has been in- 
augurated for relief in Greece the Council urged that 


the plan be extended to other countries, particularly - 


Belgium, if the occupying power will agree to the 
same conditions and safeguards of administration. 

9. The Report on the State of the Church, prepared 
by a committee under the chairmanship of Prof. John 
C. Bennett and presented to the Council by Bishop 
James C. Baker, was a comprehensive analysis of 
major trends in the thought and life of American 
Christianity today. On the subject of war the report 
said that “the church can be the church” not by 
remaining aloof from this human struggle but by 
affirming the momentous moral factors which are 
involved and also by keeping our own government 
“under moral criticism.” On the subject of race the 
report stressed the importance of the churches’ making 
the ideal of supraracial fellowship more of a reality 
in its own life. In the field of economic reconstruction 
it held that it is a part of the teaching function of the 
church to emphasize that the primary purpose of the 
economic order is the meeting of human needs and 
that profit should be regarded as a byproduct. The 
permanent function of the church in its pastoral, 
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preaching, evangelistic and missionary work was also 
put in the foreground as something which must not 
be minimized by the pressure of emergency wartime 
services. 

10. The relation between the white and the Negro 
peoples in America was brought into sharp focus in an 
address by A. Philip Randolph, president of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, who 
had. been invited to interpret the point of view of 
Negro workers. He made a spirited plea for complete 
justice for racial minorities in employment, in the 
armed services and in political life. Rabbi Abba H. 
Silver, as a guest speaker, gave an interpretation of 
the problem of anti-Semitism in the modern world as 
seen through the eyes of those who suffer from it. 

11. The character of the postwar world which 
Christians seek was discussed in close relationship to 
the issues of the war. A statement on “Guiding 
Principles for a Just and Durable Peace,” presented 
by John Foster Dulles, was adopted, defining basic 
considerations for which the Christian churches should 
stand in connection with world organization. This 
statement included a vigorous appeal for the United 
States to accept the responsibility for international 
action commensurate with its power and opportunity. 

12. The tremendous need for an unprecedented 
program of relief and reconstruction in the postwar 
period was so evident that the Council adopted two 
definite measures along this line. The first provides 
for the appointment of a committee which will 
jointly represent the Council and the Foreign Missions . 
Conference in promoting among the churches an ade- 
quate program of relief and rehabilitation in the needi- 
est parts of the world, both East and West. The second 
measure was the approval of the proposal that the 
World Council of Churches create a new “Department 
of Reconstruction of the Christian Institutions of 
Europe” as a means of co-ordinating the program 
of the American churches with that of the churches 
of other countries and relating all of the helping 
countries to the European countries most in need of 
help. 

13. Recognizing the seriousness of the increase in 
the consumption of beverage alcohol the Council urged 
“federal legislation enabling the President, the Secre- 
taries of War and of the Navy to use the federal law 
enforcement agencies to deal with the problem of 
drunkenness and to control the distribution of beverage 
alcohol whenever the local law enforcement agencies 
have failed in effectiveness in any community, area 
or premises, near military establishments or establish- 
ments engaged in war production.” Other measures 
for limiting the consumption of liquor were also 
suggested. 

14. A “Message to Christians of Other Lands” was 
adopted which sounded the note of rejoicing that “in 
spite of all the cleavages that sunder men today, our 
fellowship in Christ remains unbroken.” A_ special 
tribute was paid to the churches which are undergoing 
hardship and persecution and whose steadfastness has 
“inspired us to greater faith and courage.” 

Another message was sent by the Council to all 
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members of its constituent churches who are in any 
branch of the nation’s service. This message, which 
it is expected will be widely transmitted through the 
chaplains in the Army and Navy, assures the men who 
are away from their home churches that they are 
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; 
followed by grateful affection and prayer. A message 
was also authorized to be sent to all those who by 
reason of conscience are rendering their service of 
national importance in Civilian Public Service Camps 
instead of in the armed forces. 


In Honor of Leroy W. Coons 


HE Boston Universalist Club gave a dinner on 

December 14 at the Women’s Republican Club on 
Beacon Hill in honor of Rev. Leroy W. Coons, who 
retired a few months ago from the office of Massachu- 
setts superintendent. Upwards of seventy men 
attended. The Temple Trio of the Everett Universalist 
church furnished good music. Rev. Emerson Hugh 
Lalone, president of the club, presided. Rev. George 
E. Leighton was toastmaster, and Rev. Frank Jennings, 
secretary of the Greater Boston and Massachusetts 
Council of Churches, A. Ingham Bicknell, Rev. John 
M. Ratcliff, Frank A. Dewick, Dr. Lalone and Dr. 
Coons were the speakers. The addresses were short, 
honest, and in good taste. They were often humorous, 
and at times deeply moving. The whole affair was 
an appropriate tribute by representative Universalists 
to a beloved official. 

Dr. Leighton went out of the superintendency of 
Massachusetts into the pastorate, and Dr. Coons out 
of the pastorate into the superintendency, at the same 
time. Each served under the other, and they have 
been devoted friends through the years. 

Dr. Leighton said that the service which he was 
rendering was not one of compulsion, but one which 
sprang from the heart. “There is no better way to 
start this meeting,” he declared, “than by giving the 
facts.” In substance he said: 

“Leroy Wilson Coons was born August 23, 1872, 
at Arcanum, Ohio. He studied at the Eldorado (Ohio) 
High School, St. Lawrence University and Bowdoin 
College. He married Lorraine Thomas of Canton, 
N. Y., August 25, 1897, and they have one son, Quentin 
Leroy. Dr. Coons was ordained in 1896 and was pastor 
successively in Hallowell, Pittsfield and. Augusta, 
Maine. He then took the Haverhill, Mass., church 
and served it from 1914 to 1922, or until he went into 
the superintendency. During his student years he was 
assistant to Dr. Betts in Syracuse and preached at 
Cicero, N. Y. In all, he took in three hundred five 
church members.” “In every pastorate,” said Dr. 
Leighton, “he lived the life of the Master and made 
on every community the impression of a real man.” 

“As superintendent,” Dr. Leighton continued, “Dr. 
‘Coons inherited a tradition of interdenominationalism 
and strengthened that tradition.” 

As a representative of the right kind of inter- 
denominationalism, Dr. Leighton introduced Dr. 
Jennings. The latter declared that one strong reason 
that operated to make him accept the call to Massa- 
chusetts eight years ago was the fact that in this state 
Universalists and Unitarians were in full Christian 
fellowship. He spoke of Dr. Coons as one who exhibited 


the essence of gentlemanly courtesy and as one who 
was always loyal to Universalist interests, but who 
believed that a divided church was a scandal. “He 
showed what he really was,” the speaker declared, “in 
everything that he said and did. 

“I heard Dr. Coons say tonight what I have heard 
other busy men say on retirement, ‘I shall have time 
to do some of the interesting and important things 
that I always have planned to do, but which have been 
crowded out.’ I speak for a great company of churches 
when I say that our good wishes follow him.” 

Dr. Leighton described the next speaker, A. Ingham 
Bicknell, as “an anchor to windward” for the denomi- 
nation. 

“Mr. Bicknell knows the superintendents,” he con- 
tinued, “‘and they know him.” 

Mr. Bicknell, son of a Universalist minister and 
former president of the National Y.P.C.U., brought 
first the congratulations of Col. Louis Annin Ames, 
president of the National Board of the Universalist 
Church of America. He described trips up and down 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts with Dr. Coons. 
He had been with him in all kinds of experiences, both 
grave and gay. He said that Dr. Coons had that 
quality that made men willing and anxious to talk 
over their problems with him. “That quality,” he said, 
“made him a great pastor before he became a fine 
superintendent. 

- “[T have seen him under most trying circumstances, 
but he is not a man of quick temper. I know the 
financial side of his relationship to the church. He is 
not a man of greed. He could be firm in the protection 
of our interests, but always the quality that stood out 
was patience. You all realize of course that we have 
all kinds of people in our churches, here the intellectual, 
there the crackpots, here the loyal, there those loyal 
only to themselves or to their own local affairs. Dr. 
Coons has been tolerant all through the years. In his 
relations with his board he has realized that because a 
man disagrees with him, it does not mean that that 
man is against him. We are glad to honor him. He 
can say truly, ‘I have lived for the good that I could 
do.” 

Dr. John M. Ratcliff, who succeeded Dr. Coons as 
state superintendent, spoke next. He said in part: . 

“My admiration for Dr. Coons has mounted:in the 
six months that I have been superintendent. It has 
mounted as I have gone about the state, visited 
churches and found marks of his work. 

“T visited a church that I had always thought was 
hard-boiled—hard as nails. I went to counsel, doubtful 
as to what I would find. I found a cordial. welcome 
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because of my predecessor. What I heard was, ‘Well, 
we have known Dr. Coons. He always did for 
us what was necessary.’ It wasn’t, ‘what we wanted,’ 
but ‘what was necessary.’ 

“Then I visited a church that I had supposed was 
oversentimental, dwelling on its long past. I feared 
a tedious hour. It was a delightful hour. What I 
heard here was, ‘Well, we are glad to see the new 
superintendent, but we here never will forget Dr. 
Coons.’ 

“Next I visited what we may call a nervous church. 
I had been told that they were wrapped in gloom, that 
to them the world had collapsed and that their church 
was about to collapse. What I heard in this church 
was, ‘Every time that we have been in trouble for the 
past twenty years, Dr. Coons has helped us out.’ 

“The fourth type of church in the many that I 
have visited did not elevate Dr. Coons very much. 
What they said was, ‘When you come down here don’t 
let that other gang get hold of you first.’ And another 
comment was, ‘Don’t talk to us about Dr. Coons. He 
came down here and told us that we ought to patch up 
our differences and live as Christians.’ 

“IT am grateful to Dr. Coons because as superin- 
tendent he has trained the churches to realize what a 
superintendent ought to be.” 

Introduced as a man whose given name is “gener- 
osity” and as the Universalist representative in many 
philanthropies, Mr. Dewick spoke most eloquently of 
Dr. Coons as a religious man. He quoted great hymns 
which embodied Dr. Coons’ faith. 

“T remember,” he said, “the first time that I heard 
him preach. We had been thinking of him just as an 
administrator, but when he stood up to preach he was 
a different man. There was a light in his eye, there 
was dignity about him, there was deep feeling in his 
voice as he spoke on the great questions of religion. 
It was a splendid sermon. Because we in this club 
believe in the Universalist Church we are grateful for 
what Dr. Coons has done for that church.” 

Then Dr. Leighton said, “Many a man and many 
a group in search of a man to do an important job 
turns to Dr. Lalone. We have a job for him now.” 

With deep feeling Dr. Lalone read the resolution 
which had been adopted by the executive committee 
of the club. It had been inscribed and was presented 
to Dr. Coons. It was as follows: 


LEROY WILSON COONS, for twenty years secretary 
and superintendent of Universalist churches in Massa- 
chusetts, respected leader, wise counselor, beloved com- 
rade. Through years of prosperity and in years of de- 
pression you gave of yourself, without measure and with- 
out stint, to the cause of our church. In so doing you 
have made a place for yourself in the hearts of all our 
people. 

The men of the Boston Universalist Club salute you. 
Assembled tonight to honor you we look forward confi- 
dently to many more years of comradeship together in 
the church we love. Boston, Massachusetts, December 
14, 1942. 


Dr. Coons spoke simply and modestly. He said 
he feared that all the things he had planned to 
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say had gone out of his head, but that perhaps it 
was better so. He declared that he did not deserve 
half or a tenth part of what had been said, but that 
he was grateful from the bottom of his heart. He paid 
a high tribute to his parents and grandparents, and 
especially to his mother and his wife. Then he 
described his life from the Ohio village, where he was 
born, up through all its changes. He said that some- 
times it seemed to him like a romance. He himself did 
not deserve credit for it. It seemed to him that all 
along the way relatives and dear friends and a higher 
power had decided for him the path he was to follow 
and had given to him the happiest kind of work in 
every place that he had lived. 

“IT was not born a Universalist,” he said. “I was 
the son of a merchant in an Ohio village and of his 
marvelous wife, my mother. From the beginning I 
seem to have had a dream and a hope, but dreams do 
not amount to much if not pushed. I seem to have 
been pushed at every turn by friends. I wish that all 
of you could have known my grandfather. I was 
surrounded by the rather austere faith of the United 
Brethren. Early in my life, through a young man in 
high school with me, I came into touch with the 
Universalist Church. When I went to Canton I was 
the sixth youth from the church to go into our minis- 
try. I never can say enough in praise of Dr. Isaac M. 
Atwood and of Dr. Lewis B. Fisher. 

“Dr. Atwood sent me down to assist Dr. Betts, who 
had been a mighty power for forty years. I preached 
at Cicero, a church Dr. Betts started. While there, 
across the street from me, there lived a relative of Rev. 
J. Frank Leland, then in Hallowell, Maine. He came 
for a funeral and I drove him to Syracuse to catch his 
train. He said that he was leaving Hallowell and 
wanted me to take his place. He said his wife had been 
in Cicero for the summer and knew my work. I had 
never been in Maine, or in any part of New England, 
but I said I would go. I didn’t make the plan. It was 
made for me. I had two happy years in Hallowell and 
went on to Pittsfield, Augusta, Haverhill, and to the 
superintendency in much the same way. I have tried 
to listen to the inner voice.” 

In closing Dr. Coons addressed the theological 
students of Tufts College, who were guests of the 
evening. He voiced his belief in the ministry as the 
greatest of all opportunities for service. His address 
made a marked impression. Pah 

Thus quietly and simply one more minister strips 
himself of the power of a high office. Thus again the 
scene changes. Once in Boston it was the day of John 
Murray and Father Jones. Then imperceptibly it 
became the day of Hosea Ballou and of his grand- 
nephew Dr. Ballou, of Thomas Whittemore and 
Sylvanus Cobb. But the wheel of time kept turning, 
and all at once it was the heyday of Thomas J. 
Sawyer, Charles Hall Leonard, Alonzo A. Miner. Then 
Young Hall, Young McCollester, Young Tomlinson. 
one by one came to step into the gaps as older men 
dropped out, and suddenly they in turn were leaders 
of the church and no longer young. Now but few of 
that generation are left. . 
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So slowly are the changes made, so promptly are 
the gaps filled, that the college remains the same 
college, the convention the same convention, the club 
the same club, the church the same church. The great 
wheel may turn gently, but it never stops, and back 


of it there is all the power of a universe. There is but 


The Christian Church 


Rolland E. Wolfe 


N the subject of war, the adherents of Christianity 
today are divided into three groups: those who 
refuse to have anything to do with war, those who are 
resigned to a forced co-operation with war and thus 
merely endure it, and those who believe in war and 
glorify it. One of the most hopeful evidences of the 
advance of Christian thought in modern times, espe- 
cially in the past twenty years, has been the remark- 
able decrease in the third group. The field of battle 
today therefore lies between the first two. People of 
the second group, undoubtedly in the majority at the 
present time, at their best deplore war and do not 
“foster” or “encourage” it. They merely submit to it, 
and do not try to sanctify or glorify it. To no in- 
considerable degree they are ashamed of that in which 
they are participating, but nevertheless feel forced by 
the circumstances of the times to submit. Their inter- 
nationally developed minds are too conscious of the 
tragedies imposed by war, with Christians of one 
country slaying their fellow Christians of another land. 
Nevertheless, the circumstances of the times are 
causing an increasing number of churchmen to go over 
to the third position of believing in war as the most 
effective instrument for these times and glorifying it 
with the blessing of the church. Strange as it may 
seem, many church leaders are in this group, and this 
would seem to be ominous for the church. It hardly 
seems proper for certain members of the clergy to 
outdo other groups in advocating slaughter. Petition 
after petition, signed by imposing lists of prominent 
clergymen, have urged more military action, second 
fronts, etc. Most recent is the document, signed (a 
few signatures were unauthorized) by nine hundred 
eleven Christian ministers, calling for “an attack on 
all Fascist nations.” That means Mexico, possibly 
some South American countries, Portugal, Spain, ete. 
These supposedly Christian ministers appear to be 
trying to outdo the warmakers and our War Depart- 
ment in unleashing the forces of hate and destruction. 
It hardly seems proper that the church should be 


turned into the world’s chief agency of savagery. 


Through the chaos of war, can we not continue to hold 
high the torch of the spirit and proclaim the unity of 
mankind? Is it not a distressing sight to see certain 
segments of Christ’s followers insisting upon taking 
the church back to the days of Joshua, making her 
the patron of slaughter. 

The ministry would do well to look to the medical 
profession. The sanity of this group in a time like this 
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one power mightier than the power of time, and but 
one that can gird us to face for ourselves and for others 
the changes that depress. It is the faith voiced so 
simply by Dr. Coons in the leading of a Higher Power 
—the faith that mightier than all the things of time 
are the things of eternity. JVie5. 


in Wartime 


is a pleasant contrast. Medical journals, even in war- 
time, are devoted to the saving of life, not to calling 
for more destruction of life. It also is significant that 
you do not find successions of petitions for more war 
circulated and signed by groups of doctors. They are 
occupied with greater labor. Theirs is the mission of 
saving life, the lives of the enemy as well as the lives 
on our own side, just as the civilian doctor gives as 
much care to saving the criminal as the upright citizen. 
These are the good Samaritans of the twentieth cen- 
tury. That parable is being re-enacted in our own day 
as “the priest and the Leyite” are again “passing by 
on the other side.” One reason why the medical pro- 
fession is so much more respected in this century than 
the ministry is that the former operates on a higher 
ethical plane. Perhaps that is one reason why so few 
doctors take any interest in church. The faithfulness 
of the medical profession to its fundamental principle 
of saving life at all times, even in war, is a rebuke to 
the gospel of hatred fostered today in many supposedly 
religious circles. 

Apparently the church is afraid that continuance 
in proclaiming her fundamental gospel in wartime will 
be interpreted as disloyalty to the nation. Conse- 
quently she is willing to sell her birthright for a paltry 
mess of temporary popularity. Woe then to her in the 
days following the war. If the church sows to the wind 
now, she must reap the whirlwind in due time. The 
church may think by slipping into the war pattern in 
these days she is “gaining the whole world,” but in 
reality she stands to “lose her own soul.” 

In this respect war is like liquor. Some people 
delight in getting a minister drunk, or nearly so. The 
minister may think by joining with people in their 
drinking and fun and in being a “good fellow” he will 
win them. Yet in following days, those very people 
who influenced him will be among the first to despise 
that minister whom they have been able to degrade. It 
is the same way with the church. Those who would 
degrade the church now into an institution which 
sanctions war and foments hate will be among the 
first to condemn the church in the decades following 
the war. 

Two decades of empty pews have witnessed to the 
futility of the church’s influence in the last war. Now 
is the time when the church must decide whether her 
pews are to be even more empty in the years after this 
present conflict is over. The inevitable reaction against 
the church on this line has already begun. On the 
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other hand, if the church leads, it is safe to predict 
that she need not fear for a following, but it will be 
otherwise if the world asks for “bread,” and the church 
gives only a “stone”; or “fish,” and she gives a 
“serpent”; or an “egg,” and she offers the people of 
the world only a “scorpion.” If the gospel of the jungle 
must be preached in these times, many people would 
rather hear it from some nationalist organization than 
from the lips of Christian ministers or from the 
religious presses of the country. In this crucial hour 
of world history, let not the church degenerate into 
becoming simply an echo of the quartermaster’s 
department of the army, shouting “Praise the Lord, 
and pass the ammunition.” 

Of all denominations, the Universalist Church, if 
she treasures her name, has a heavy obligation resting 
upon her in these trying days. Fortunately, there is 
one in our midst whom we can look up to as a true 
Universalist. This one is found not among the “heroic 
men” of the denomination. Each of our three great 
wars has produced a prophet and each of these has 
been a woman. In the Civil War Clara Barton was 
the angel of mercy, the prophet of healing, the founder 
of our Red Cross. In the First World War, Edith 
Cavell was the prophet of a new and higher patriotism. 
Today it has taken Ruth Downing, the true prophet 
of universalism, to show to the world what the father- 
hood of God means. When offered the opportunity to 
return to America, she chose to remain with those 
people whom she has come to love, and they, recipro- 
cating her love, allow her to go about her ordinary 
tasks. She, who understands and admires the Japanese, 
has built a tiny bridge across the oceans, and after 
the war that bridge will be widened and strengthened. 
The rest of us speak about love and we recite our idle 
professions, but she is living a love which transcends 
all barriers. She is a present incarnation of the spirit 
of universalism. She stands as a rebuke to all the rest 
of us, to all who hate and kill, and encourage others 
to do so, or even allow them to do so. She has proved 
herself the “Saint of Universalism” in this century. 
She is the forerunner of a new world in which the old 
barriers of race and color shall have passed away. 

Blessed shall be the Universalist Church if the 
greatness of the accomplishments of this humble 
worker is heralded from every pulpit, considered in 
every church school class, and revered in every home. 
Let us not wait fifty or a hundred years to discover 
the great contribution she has made to Universalism, 
and to universalism, in this century. Only the denomi- 
nation can say as to whether she is to remain a voice 
crying in the wilderness or whether her example will 
inspire the light of a new day in every Universalist 
heart. She offers the supreme challenge of the present 
day, for she has shown us the better way. 

The English church also presents a great challenge 
to the American churches in these days. It is signifi- 
cant there that the daring leadership comes from the 
Anglican Church rather than from the nonconformist 
groups. The Archbishops of Canterbury and York have 
earned the right to stand forth today as the spiritual 
leaders of the world. The influence of these two arch- 
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bishops, backed by the English church, with Sir Staf- | 
ford Cripps as their parliamentary leader, has brought 
about the Beveridge report on social reorganization 
which soon will be submitted to Parliament. All indi- 
cations are that this report will dwarf even our most 
advanced social thinking here in America. These lead- 
ers do not join the procession of destruction but de- 
mand the realization of certain positive goals such as a 
better social order, self-determination for all peoples, 
and an economic democracy. These archbishops are 
not pacifists. Yet, on the other hand, you cannot say 
they are supporters of war. They are living above the 
war and are calling all churchmen of the world to the 
same level. They realize that war is a destructiveness 
which is alien to the Christian spirit. While the war 
pursues its negativism, they realize that the church 
must arise to renewed activity on the positive side. 
It would be well if the American churches could catch 
a bit of the spirit of these two archbishops and begin 
working in a movement parallel to the war, construct- 
ing a new world at the very time the fires of war are 
destroying the old. This is the greatest service any 
church can render to her nation in time of war. 


SOMETHING WRONG HERE 


The Idxal Typxwritxr Company 
Gxntlxmxn: 

Wx hxrxby wish to acknowlxdgx rxexipt of your 
shipmxnt of onx of your xxtra-spxcially quixt typx- 
writxrs. 

Howxvxr, upon opxning thx shipmxnt wx found 
that for thx timx bxing wx shall bx sorxly handicappxd. 
In gxnxral, thx typxwritxr is in pxrfxct mxchanical 
condition xxexpt for onx dxtail. Through somx xrror 
of assxmbly thxrx sxxms to bx a rathxr xmbarrassing 
omission—thxrx is no lxttxr on thx machinx for “x,” 
thx fifth Ixttxr of thx alphabxt. 

Will you plxasx bx so kind xithxr to sxnd us 
anothxr machinx or havx this onx sxrvicxd as soon 
as possiblx. 

Sinexrxly, 
Xric Wxlls, Prxsidxnt, 
Thx Xxcxlsior Xxprxss Co. 


—Wall Street Journal 


HONORARY DEGREES 


Dean Stephen Epler of Southern Oregon College of 
Education has polled two hundred forty-one colleges 
and university presidents and civil leaders, and finds 
that most of them agree that there are abuses in the 
bestowal of honorary degrees by colleges and uni- 
versities. Seventy-five per cent agreed that fewer 
degrees should be granted, and 11 per cent said the 
system should be abolished entirely. Among the nu- 
merous discoveries that Epler has made in his inves- 
tigations is that Republicans are more likely to re- 
ceive a degree than Democrats. We insist the dean 
has made a valuable discovery—North Carolina 
Christian Advocate. 
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What Are We Fighting For?-VII 


Brainard F. Gibbons 


ITH minds focused on the past we hear a calm, 

confident voice saying, “Heaven and earth shall 
pass away, but my words shall not pass away.” We 
see a limp body hanging on a cross in soundless agony 
because an iron will within would give immortality 
to those words at whatever sacrifice. We look back upon 
thousands of nameless people, their eyes aglow with 
unquenchable enthusiasm, eagerly suffering indescrib- 
able tortures and facing death in horrible forms— 
burned by fire, torn by lions—because they would 
preach those words and none other. How our hearts 
pound with militant fervor as we follow the long, 
death-strewn routes of the medieval Crusaders march- 
ing to wrest the Holy Land from infidels! How we 
thrill to the quiet heroisms of the modern missionaries 
going forth to spread the Holy Word among the 
heathen! 

Sure of their religion and feeling the blood of 
martyrs coursing in their veins, people are rushing into 
battle with “blood-red banners” streaming afar, follow- 
ing “in his train” with the ancient motto blazoned on 
their hearts, “In hoc signo vinces.’ Convinced that 
only Christianity can save civilization, people see 
themselves in an aura of divine purpose and sanction, 
acting in a setting similar to the concluding scene of 
the motion picture, “Mrs. Miniver’—singing “Onward 
Christian Soldiers” with holy determination while an 
approving God looks down upon them through the 
bomb-shattered roof of a church. 

Many who are ready to acknowledge the short- 
comings of man’s little systems and recognize the 
evolutionary development of all things, even of 
economic and governmental methods, have minds as 
rigid as reinforced concrete regarding religion. Their 
own brand is perfect, final and authoritative; all others, 
spurious. And professing Christians are as guilty as 
any in this respect—maybe guiltier. So strong are 
these religious fixations, so great is the temptation to 
make this a God’s-on-our-side Holy War, that it is 
well-nigh futile to look at the facts objectively. 

Looking up and down the opposing lines in this 
war, we reach this definite conclusion: different shades 
of belief and nonbelief are so intermingled on both sides 
that it is impossible to call this conflict a Holy War. 
This is no clear-cut struggle between believers and 
nonbelievers. The United Nations, as such, are not 
fighting for Christianity. 

“Ah, but our country is fighting for Christianity,” 
comes quickly from an eager chorus, meaning, of 
course, these United States. Yet, cynical critics of our 
country have long sarcastically observed that we are 
no more Christian than self-acknowledged non-Chris- 
tian nations—we’re just more hypocritical, putting 
“In God we trust” on our money, but putting more 
trust in the money than in God. And there is too 
much evidence to support the accusation for it to be 


dismissed with mere red-faced righteous indignation. 
Nor do we meet the issue by haughtily gathering up 
our holy skirts and withdrawing in superior silence. 
Rather, let’s consider the charges and confess, if 
necessary. 

Admittedly, we should hope, there is no individual 
claiming to live a perfect Christian life; and that 
precludes any nation from asserting such distinction. 
On the basis of conduct, then, it is true that we are 
not Christian. But, it’s hardly fair to judge human 
beings in their actions by standards so far above them 
as to be called divine. It is still too natural for us to 
err and stray. We should be entitled to the mantle 
of Christianity, for present purposes, if its beliefs and 
teachings are the inspiration and aspiration of our 
lives. Drawing a merciful curtain over our many 
shortcomings, let us try to discover whether Americans 
have been so won to Christianity as their guide and 
goal in life that it is what our country is fighting for. 

We have no way of estimating accurately the num- 
ber of Americans who may privately profess Christian- 
ity and try to practice it. We must rely on church 
membership in measuring Christian conviction among 
us. Optimistic figures give the Roman Catholic Church 
twenty-one million members and all Protestant 
churches thirty-six million, or a total of fifty-seven 
million acknowledged Christians out of a population 
of about one hundred thirty million. Roughly, around 
40 per cent of our people have nominal Christian 
affiliation, while 60 per cent are either unchurched or 
adherents of other religions. Not to be overlooked is 
a fact all ministers know, i.e., that a large proportion 
of names on church rolls are just that and nothing 
more—members never seen from one year to another. 
The number of active, interested Christians in this 
country is very likely far less than fifty-seven million. 

But, taking the statistics at face value, could 40 
per cent of our population impose its will on the 
remaining 60 per cent so as to make the whole 
country fight for Christianity? Such a result would 
be practically as well as legally impossible. Be re- 
minded that we have no official, national religion. 
Constitutionally, America guarantees religious freedom. 
Therefore, the United States is not fighting for 
Christianity or any particular religion — Buddhist, 
Mohammedan or Hindu. 

There is more to this problem than its practical 
and legal aspects. As with capitalism and democracy, 
there must be no hesitancy in subjecting Christianity 
to examination in order to discover any weaknesses 
and evils that ought not to be perpetuated. Note that 
we are not considering the essence of Christianity, the 
teachings of Jesus over which there is infinite contro- 
versy, but we are concentrating on the dominant 
position and practices of an organized religion. 

There jis strong opinion that would condemn 
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Christianity on its past alone. The dark, tortuous 
windings of this endless cavern of abuses, intrigue, 
intolerance and cruelty, will not be explored. It is 
enough to remind you that the church has such a past 
and let you determine how much it may disqualify 
Christianity for survival in a better world. 

Looking superficially at Christianity today pro- 
duces a sense of confusion, to say the least. In these 
United States it is said that there are two hundred 
fifty-six distinct denominations all claiming to be 
Christian—and claiming on occasion with vigor and 
violence, operating always with surreptitious rivalry 
and with barely concealed feelings of superiority. 
There are unions of church groups, to be sure, but 
people must sometimes wonder whether they are just 
sanctimonious window-dressing to disguise political 
ambitions. Besides, it hardly gives the world an im- 
pression of Christian unity and co-operation to have 
eight different church federations functioning in this 
country, however lofty their purposes. 

What arguments can be advanced to a world sadly 
in need of unity and co-operation on behalf of a 
religion that cannot create unity and co-operation 
within its own ranks? How can we hope to convince 
a heterogeneous world population of the supreme 
values of Christianity when they can see that 60 per 
cent of our fairly homogeneous people are utterly 
indifferent to Christianity! This in a nation that has 
given the church every opportunity and assistance to 
establish Christianity solidly. 

Objections more fundamental than these have been 
made to organized Christianity. In essence, no matter 
how much minorities within try to rationalize it, 
Christianity is historically and presently based on 
alleged divine revelations and a supernatural founder. 
Hence, Christianity must not be questioned because 
it has God’s authority; it must not change or develop 
- because God made it perfect and final; it is the only 
true religion because God established it personally; 
the whole world must be converted to Christianity or 
be damned forever because God has so decreed. 

How readily would we censure the Jews today were 
they seriously to assert their tradition of being God’s 
Chosen People! How we do ridicule the Nazis’ gran- 
diose boasts of racial superiority! Yet, we sanction 
Christian claims equally offensive and irrational. We 
are horrified at the totalitarian enslavement of mind 
and body, but hardly chafe under the mental shackles 
of Christianity. How we resent the invasion of our 
personal religious convictions! Still, we don’t hesitate 
to impose our views on others with claims as rudely 
positive as any commercial drummer’s. We study 
history and see the gradual development of religious 
thought through the contributions of many religions 
that had their day and disappeared. Yet, we dare 
pronounce Christianity to be the acme of religious 
revelation and everlasting, that evolutionary growth 
has stopped for religion! 

However highly we may severally value the teach- 
ings of Jesus, certain it is that neither the United 
Nations nor our country alone are fighting for organ- 
ized Christianity. And would we have it otherwise? 
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Do we want to perpetuate a bigoted, static religion, a 
religion that denies the cardinal principles upon which 
our civilization has advanced—intellectual freedom 
and the right to progress? Assuredly not! This is no 
Holy War! 


The Bill 


Vivian T. Pomeroy 


HIS is a story about a boy called Pip. His name 

was Philip Edward Gascoyne Yardly; so you can 
tell that this is a real story. Everybody called him 
Pip; even Grandma, who disliked nicknames, called 
him Pip. He was eight years old. 

When this story opens, Pip was trying to push his 
bicycle past the parlor window into the street without 
Mother’s seeing him. He crouched down, treading 
carefully. But alas! one’s best plans are often spoiled 
by grown-up people, and Mother tapped on the window 
and a moment later appeared at the front door. She 
said, “Pip, don’t go away till you have tidied the 
playroom and swept up the last leaves in the corner 
of the garden, as you promised.” Pip was furious. He 
cried, “Oh, Mother, I’ve got to go and play with 
Charlie; he’s waiting for me.” Mother said, “He can 
wait a little longer.” 

Philip Edward Gascoyne Yardly flung down his 
bicycle and banged into the house. He shouted a 
great many rude things to show Mother how upset 
he was, and he made a great noise to show that he 
would like to break up the whole house. Then, with 
much muttering and sniffing, he threw things into 
their place in the playroom, and after that, with hot 
temper, he raked the leaves. And all the time Mother 
sat by the parlor window. How unkind she was! What 
did she care? 

When he had finished, Pip had an idea. He went 
up to his room, got his paper and pencil, and he made 
out a bill. This was the bill: 


Mrs. Yardly owes P. E. G. Yardly: 


For-taking leavesiitine... seack dane ee 25 
For: tidymg playroom: 22 2:.: 2:33ne eee $1.00 
For fetching and carrying all the week .............. 30 
For walking to the village for shoes .....0..0....... 15 


Very carefully Pip added it up, and it came to a 
dollar seventy cents. He folded the bill and put it on 
Mother’s desk. Just before supper he saw it was gone. 
Mother had taken it; but nothing happened. 

Until next morning. On his plate at breakfast Pip 
found one dollar seventy cents. He looked pleased. 
Under the money was a piece of paper. It was a bill, 
written by Father and written very clearly so that 
Pip could read it. It said: 


Philip Edward Gascoyne Yardly to Mrs. P. E. Yardly 


For great care when a small baby............cceeesseees $5,000 
For sitting up four nights when Pip was very 
Ty eee ee re 100 


Carried forward. ....i.cc-¥ss:so--<ci<oseuresesssiasaelauneneeenean 


a 


r. 
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SES PEPER ERE DOT WALL ps ccicecuncsendogee wueaccenncays-cnegarsdosnaransts .85,100 


For fetching Pip in car for two years .............. 30 
For work done for Pip in eight years .............. 5,000 
For constant watching, planning, sewing, 
mending, thinking and schooling ............ 5,000 
[SEY Sy pec, SUIS ee a Bea Seetide Rie 4,000 
LOE Copsey ee eA tk ie an ire ey Aa $19,130 


Pip read it, and laughed. 

“Well?” said Father. 

“It’s silly,” said Pip. 

“Nothing silly in it,” said Father. “I made out 
that bill, and I thought you got off very lightly, my 
boy. Are you going to pay in a lump sum or on the 
installment plan?” 

“It’s silly,” said Pip again, getting cross. “Mothers 
have to do things like that for their children.” 

“Oh, do they?” said Father. “Who says so?” 

“Everybody does,” said Pip. 

“Then it’s time somebody did something about it,” 
said Father. “The fathers of this town must get busy. 
When a son sends his mother a bill for things done, 
I think it’s time somebody got busy.” 

“Well, I didn’t ask to be born,” said Pip, cleverly. 

“Oh! Didn’t you!” said Father, laughing. “If I 
know anything about you, my son, wherever you were 
before you were born, you gave them no peace till 
they let you come here. How do you know you didn’t 
ask to be born?” 

Pip was silent. Grownups can be so mean, when 
they go on talking. 

Mother had said nothing at all; but now she spoke 
and said, “Pip, darling, ’m sure you saw me from 
wherever you were, and you thought how nice it would 
be to have me for a mother, and I’m sure you fussed 
and fussed and fussed until they let you come.” 

Pip bit his lip. He began to feel very sorry for 
himself, and also a little bit sorry for Mother. That 
horrid moment was coming when he knew he was 
going to cry. 

Then Father said, “If I were you, I’d get that bill 
canceled, get your debt wiped out.” 

“How?” asked Pip. 

“TIl let you two settle that between yourselves,” 
said Father, and he kissed Mother good-by and gave 


‘Pip a friendly tweak on the ear. 


When the door was shut, Pip said slowly, “Mother 
—Here—Take this.” And he thrust into her hand a 
dollar seventy cents, and ran out of the room. Far 
off Mother heard the tinkle of his bicycle bell. She 
reached out her hand and took the bill which Father 
had written, and she tore it into a hundred tiny pieces. 
Then she went to the shelf and took down Pip’s 
picture—Pip two or three years before—a funny, 
stodgy little boy. She looked at it quite a long time, 
and then she kissed it and put it back. 


Beware of regarding your own views on any subject 
as the opinions of the Almighty. We are all much 
given to it—John Palmer Gavit in Survey Graphic. 


\ 17 
“ROOTED AND GROUNDED IN LOVE” 


If there are “tongues in trees,” as Shakespeare said, then 
assuredly their message to man is this: “Ye are all one body, 
and severally members one of another.” For instance: 

Once there was a certain branch that had been grafted on 
an old tree, and bore sound and appetizing fruit while the 
other branches of inferior stock looked sickly. This proud 
branch decided to become a tree in its own right, so that men 
would give credit where due. So it tore itself one day from 
the parent tree. The old tree bled a bit at the wound, but 
got over the separation in time. The branch died. 

There are men and women like this purblind branch who 
cannot see that their very lifeblood is from the whole of so- 
ciety, and who turn against the source of their strength and 
seek to live alone. Let them remember the independent 
branch. 

And let nations remember it also. 

Today we are thinking as never before of the kind of world 
we want after victory is won. Have not the trees the answer? 
The ideal world we seek would be like a great tree in structure, 
poised and balanced against wind and storm. 

Its trunk would be the very stock of humanity, without 
regard for race or color. 

Its branches would be the nations and peoples—each find- 
ing a place in the sun, each drawing sustenance from the whole, 
and making its contribution to the whole. 

Its leaves would be the myriads of individuals, each in his 
own way joining the best of heaven and the best of earth in 
the laboratory of good will. Such a global tree of nations 
would be “rooted and grounded in love.” 

Indeed, the-day is coming when the peoples of this world 
will ‘be joined together much after the manner of our own 
federal union—our tree of national life. 

Some day, the genius for government and self-discipline 
which is Britain, the art of living which is France, the scien- 
tific thoroughness which is Germany, the passion for social 
welfare which is Russia, the song and laughter which is Italy, 
the patient wisdom which is China, the diligence which is 
Japan, and the practical idealism which is America will be 
placed at the disposal of mankind without let or hindrance. 

How can I be sure of this? Because such is the order of 
Nature and the will of God, as any tree will tell you if you 
stop and ask the secret of its beauty, utility and growth— 
William Wallace Rose, in the Times, bulletin of the First 
Universalist Church of Lynn, Mass. 


OUR HERITAGE OF RELIGIOUS FREEDOM 


(Adopted by the Federal Couneil of the Churches of 
Christ in America in biennial session, December 11, 1942; 
also ratified concurrently by the Foreign Missions Con- 
ference and the Home Missions Council.) 


HE struggle for freedom, now raging throughout the world, 

turns our thoughts to our American heritage. The men 
who founded the United States sought freedom under God 
in the Western World and bequeathed freedom to their heirs 
as their most precious possession. At a very early time in the 
country’s history liberty was granted to all religious groups 
to enter the national territory and to practice and propagate 
their faith within and outside the nation. In keeping with this 
doctrine of religious freedom, which is inherent in Christianity 
and associated historically with the Protestant expression of the 
Christian religion, the rights of religious minorities, both 
Christian and non-Christian, have been sedulously respected. 
Our national experience has been that the free interaction of 
religious faiths, and the endeavor of each to express the truth 
and goodness for which it stands, have been an important 
factor in the cultural development of the United States. For 
in the things of the spirit, as in material things, the principle 
of monopoly has had, and will continue to have, most un- 
happy results. We rejoice, therefore, that a country, predom- 
inantly Protestant, in which the great majority of those who. 
make religious profession are members of denominations born, 
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of the Protestant Reformation, is committed by tradition and 
experience to favoring complete religious liberty in all parts 
of the world. 

In the exercise of this freedom, and under the sole impulse 
of their religious faith, Protestant Christians from the United 
States have been emissaries of good will in every region of the 
globe. Through the circulation of the Bible in a thousand 
languages and the proclamation of the truths contained 
therein, by the establishment of schools and hospitals, by 
industrial and agricultural effort in rural areas, representatives 
of American Protestantism have given practical expression to 
the implications of the Christian gospel. They have also 
co-operated with national groups in many lands to promote 
human welfare in all its phases. By such activities they 
created, as an undesigned but happy consequence, a reser- 
voir of good will towards this country. 

This may be equally affirmed of the work of Protestant 
Christians in the lands of Asia and Africa and in the His- 
panic American lands which are our neighbors. Among the 
citizens of the United States who have contributed to spiritual 
and cultural advancement in the sister republics of Hispanic 
America are names of men and women of Christlike spirit 
who, unashamed of the name of missionary, devoted their 
lives and talents to those lands. The memory of many of 
these is today revered in the countries which they served, 
while institutions which they founded continue to be popular 
centers of cultural influence and patterns of humanitarian 
endeavor. Through the work of these men and women and 
their successors, elements of supreme worth in the religious 
and cultural heritage of our country have been shared with 
Hispanic America, while innumerable links of understanding 
and mutual confidence have been forged between the Americas. 

It is with deep concern, therefore, that we have witnessed 
an effort, now publicly endorsed in the United States by the 
archbishops and bishops of a sister Christian communion 
which constitutes a religious minority in this country, to set 
the relation of Protestant Christianity to Hispanic America 
in a perspective which does violence both to historical truth 
and contemporary fact. We deplore the pretension of the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy to circumscribe the religious free- 
dom of Protestant Christians in the proclamation of their 
faith, while by implication reserving for themselves the right 
to the universal proclamation of their own. We can imagine 
no policy more certain to project into the New World the 
baneful intolerance which is now producing such tragic conse- 
quences in the contemporary life of Spain. We, accordingly, 
feel it incumbent upon us to make the following simple and 
plain affirmations: 

First: The Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America stands, and will continue to stand, for the principle 
of religious liberty and for the rights of religious minorities in 
the United States and throughout the world. 

Second: The churches represented in this Council will 
continue to express solidarity with the national and autono- 
mous Protestant churches in Hispanic America, whose numer- 
ous members are loyal and patriotic citizens of the countries 
where they dwell. They will also continue to avail them- 
selves of the constitutional freedom which the republics of 
Hispanic America grant to the representatives of every faith. 
Their controlling aim in the discharge of their ministry will 
be, as it has always been, to have a part, however small, in 
interpreting the significance of our Lord Jesus Christ for life 
and thought in those great and growing nations. 

Third: We affirm, with full and firsthand knowledge of 
the facts, that, so far from Protestant institutions and the 
representatives of Protestant Christianity being a peril to good 
relations between the Americas, they are today, with some 
easily explained exceptions, and have been for decades, re- 
garded with great favor by governments and peoples in the 
countries where they are located. 

Fourth: While obliged by circumstances not of our seek- 
ing to make this statement in order to clarify the American 
Protestant position upon a crucial issue, it is nevertheless the 
judgment and desire of this Council that Protestant and 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Roman Catholic Christians should combine their influence, 
in these days of supreme crisis, to work for religious freedom 
and the other great freedoms, both now and in the postwar 
world. 


PROTESTANT-CATHOLIC CO-OPERATION 


(Adopted by the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America in biennial session, December 11, 1942.) 


WE rejoice in the evidences of growing collaboration between 

Protestants and Roman Catholics in various countries in 
the problems of reconstruction after the war. 

In countries occupied by the Nazis, Catholic and Protestant 
leaders are co-operating in their resistance to tyranny and the 
attempted invasion of spiritual freedom by the State. In 
Great Britain a joint committee has been created representing 
the Roman Catholic Sword of the Spirit Movement and its 
Anglican and Free Church counterpart, the Religion and Life 
Movement. In this endeavor, supported by Cardinal Hinsley, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Moderator of the Free 
Church Federal Council, Protestants and Roman Catholics 
are pledged to “work together through parallel action in the 
religious field and through joint action in the social and inter- 
national field.” In the United States Protestants and Roman 
Catholics have been giving much thought and study to the 
bases of a just and durable peace. Although each group has 
conducted its studies separately, there is agreement in their 
thinking on many points. 

We record the desire and the readiness of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America to co-operate 
with the Roman Catholic Church in the United States in a 
mutual effort for the welfare of society as a whole and, in such 
ways as may prove possible, to bear common testimony to the 
guiding principles of the Christian faith in relation to the 
postwar world. 


RELIGION IN POLITICS 


AG ESTERDAY’S great meeting at the Albert Hall under the 

auspices of the Industrial Christian Fellowship registered 
a growing awareness among Christian people in this country of 
the duty laid on religious bodies to influence political and 
social life. The two archbishops and Sir Stafford Cripps may 
differ on some matters, but they agreed on this—that no man 
who calls himself a Christian can afford to keep his politics in 
one pocket and his religion in another. His creed is dead 
unless it shapes and quickens all his responsibilities, including 
those to the community in which he lives. 

How can we define the province of religion in public life? 
Sir Stafford Cripps, who faced the difficulties of this question 
clearly—more clearly perhaps at some points than the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury—said truly that it “is not the function 
of the church, as an organized body, to enter the lists of the 
political parties,” but it is its function “to provide the moral 
force and the driving-power for social and economic develop- 
ment.” Christianity is not concerned about making men Con- 
servatives or Socialists or Liberals, but about making them 
conscientious and unselfish and community-minded. It does 
not dictate laws or policies, but motives and principles. It is 
very important to be clear about that, because nothing has in 
fact done more to blunt the force of religion in public life than 
the too frequent failure of its authorized exponents to refrain 
from identifying it with particular parties or programs. 

That does not imply that religion must be colorless. Sir 
Stafford Cripps was again right in arguing that materialistic 
conceptions of life like Hitler’s, which acknowledge no right but 
brute force and treat human lives merely as means, not as 
ends, are fundamentally anti-Christian. Christianity rests on 
a conception of the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 
man, which cannot be squared with the ultimate denial of 
basic human rights to anybody. It stands and must stand 
for justice, for emancipation, for the opening of a fuller and 
freer life to all human beings. “By this shall men know that 
ye are my disciples.’—Walter Henry Macpherson in the 
Joliet-Universalist. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


HOW WOULD YOU LIKE TO SAVE A WOUNDED 
SOLDIER’S LIFE? 


To tHe Eprror: 


I was very interested in your recent comments on Dr. 
Dieffenbach’s humanism and his apparently incompatible in- 
terest in the Oxford Movement. After reading that comment 
I had an experience which gave to me the same feeling which 
Dr. Dieffenbach gets from association with an Oxford “group.” 
I sat for a little less than an hour with fifty people, all stran- 
gers to me, and spoke to only three or four of them, but we all 
felt a lift and a bond of brotherhood because we were all do- 
ing the same thing: waiting to be relieved of a pint of easily 
spared blood which would be sent to a fighting front to save 
the life of a wounded American soldier. 

Many of your readers around Boston or in other parts of 
the country where Red Cross Donor Centers are located have 
not responded to the appeal because they think that “every- 
body is doing it.” Unfortunately everybody is not. The 
Boston quota will soon be increased to five thousand pints a 
week. And if we fall down on the job American soldiers who 
would otherwise live will die. 

The opportunity to save a wounded soldier’s life at no 
expense to ourselves except three-quarters of an hour’s time 
is one that no self-respecting person can afford to pass up. 
It would be a duty even if the procedure cost us some pain. 
As a matter of fact the procedure—you cannot call it an 
“operation” —is so quick and simple and done in such a pain- 
free manner that you feel nothing that could be called pain, 
and you do not even have to see any blood if you happen to 
be one of those squeamish people who are bothered by it. 
The Boston center is at 691 Boylston Street, and all you have 
to do is telephone Kenmore 9060 for a day or evening appoint- 
ment. All this, of course, if you are under sixty years of age. 
If you are over sixty urge your younger friends to join this 
new “legion of decency.” 


Cambridge, Mass. Liurwettyn Jonzs 


DR. HOLMES AND THAT DENVER CHURCH 


To THe Eprror: 


Recently the United Press sent out a release to the coun- 
try’s newspapers as follows: “The Liberal Church of Denver 
henceforth will end the Lord’s Prayer with the words, “Praise 
God, and pass the ammunition.’ The official prayer was 
amended to include that sentence before the ‘Amen.’” In 
commenting on this release John Haynes Holmes wrote in 
Unity for December, 1942: “As a violation of good taste this 
takes the cake. But worse!—it is a perfect illustration of the 
blasphemy which war visits upon religion.” 

Denver has always been plagued with a variety of loony 
preachers and sects. The Church Page of the Saturday eve- 
ning edition of the Denver Post is even now a disgrace. And so 
it was not shocking to the good people of the Mile High City 
when, in the early thirties of the twentieth century, a man by 
the name of Rice incorporated the Liberal Church of Denver 
after consecrating himself a “bishop.” The creed was the 
Bill of Rights and the bond of fellowship was the golden rule. 
In these early days great benefits accrued to the poor of the 
city, who flocked to “Bishop” Rice for handouts. The Liberal 
Church, Incorporated, pre-empted a name which Unitarians 
and Universalists could no longer use in advertising without 
being misunderstood. 

“Bishop” Rice is a satirist at heart. He is, I am reliably 
informed, serious about his patriotism. The Christian Church 
is laughed at and its forms are held up to ridicule, but the 
government and its administrators are above reproach. 
“Bishop” Rice has consecrated many other “bishops” and 
“cardinals” of the Liberal Church. He and others with whom 


he is associated issue “papal bulls” and proclamations. It is 
said that during prohibition, communion was celebrated by 
using beer for wine and hamburgers for bread. An advertise- 
ment appearing in the newspapers since I came to Denver two 
years ago read: “There will be no service at the Liberal 
Church on Sunday because members will go hunting rabbits 
for the poor.” 

The Liberal Church, Incorporated, is “Bishop” Rice. He 
lives in an old building in town adjoining what was once a 
lodge hall. In this hall there is an occasional service. Once 
in a while one of the “cardinals” or other “bishops” will 
preach. If there are ten persons in attendance nowadays 
“Bishop” Rice thinks he has a crowd. 

Denverites have learned to expect “Bishop” Rice to do 
anything and to say anything. They treat him and his church 
as a joke. The United Press dispatch can only discredit true 
religion in the eyes of the critical. Without the information 
which I have given above the casual reader of the dispatch 
must inevitably jump to the conclusion that the Liberal 
Church of Denver is affiliated with some reputable denomina- 
tion, probably the Universalist or Unitarian, and that the 
United Press would not have carried the story unless the 
congregation concerned was a large one and influential in 
city affairs. Both, of course, are incorrect. 


Denver, Colo. Conarp B. RuEINER 


A REPLY TO MR. McDAVITT 


To rue Eprror: 


It seems to me there is a growing tendency to division in 
our church as a whole. This is unfortunate and I hope it will 
not become great or serious. Numerous letters in this section, 
“Reactions of Our Readers,” point to it. 

There are twenty-seven young people from our Little Falls 
parish in the armed forces. Five of them are now out of the 
country. The parish is remembering each one with a gift at 
Christmas, not because they are soldiers but because they are 
human beings and members of our fellowship who have been 
called away from home and church by the tragedy of war. 
The fact that I do not subscribe to the philosophy and meth- 
ods of militarism would not justify me in regarding them as 
having alienated themselves from our faith. No more would I 
be justified in holding in disrespect members of my parish 
who may disagree with me on certain political, social, or 
economic policies. Nor would I refuse to help them in time 
of need because of differences of opinion. 

A service of dedication of flags was held in our parish in 
November to honor these young people of our fellowship. If 
I interpreted my position as Mr. McDavitt interprets his, I 
would not have led such a service. Could I not have said 
that I do not respect these young people because they have 
become soldiers under a military system, whose philosophy I 
do not accept? The fact that they are soldiers is secondary. 
So it is with the conscientious objectors. That is secondary. 
They are human beings, members of our fellowship, our house- 
hold of faith, even though their hopes and ideals lead them 
now to follow a different path from others in achieving a 
Christian brotherhood. I believe we have as great a Christian 
responsibility toward them as to those in our armed forces. 
To disagree with our fellow men is one thing, but to refuse to 
help our fellow men in need is quite another. 

Both pacifist and nonpacifist (I do not like these words) 
must guard against any pharisaic attitude in these tragic 
hours. Our task as Christians and as Universalists is to main- 
tain, unbroken, the fellowship of our faith, regardless of differ- 
ences of ideas and practices, if we would endeavor to build 
tomorrow, out of today’s wreckage, a world fellowship of 
peoples worthy of our name. 


Little Falls, N. Y. 


Howarp B. GiuMANn 


THE MINISTERS AND THE WAR 


To rue Epiror: 

It is because I have enjoyed Tue CuristiaAn Leaver for 
many years that I feel free to write occasionally to my own 
church paper. I am grateful to Tue Leaver for the oppor- 
tunity of expressing myself as a church member and an 
individual. 

I am deeply moved by the article of Rev. Harvey Swan- 
son in THe CuristiAn Leaver of November 21 because I feel 
that it is most unfair and untrue of most of our Protestant 
ministers. I may not have sufficient knowledge to express 
myself as to whether “most churches are dodging the issues 
of this war,” but I do know that it is not true of the pastor 
of my own church, the Church of the Mediator, Providence, 
R. I. War issues are not ignored, but are considered in their 
true light, and “the spiritual meaning of this struggle” zs in- 
terpreted to us all. 

I listen to morning devotions over the radio conducted by 
ministers. of several other denominations. Again these issues 
are not ignored, and I receive help and inspiration always in 
these most difficult and perplexing days. I read books and 
magazines and papers in which ministers express themselves 
upon the war and I cannot see that they are neglecting their 
duty in any way. 

I do not think that ministers or people became isolation- 
ists or pacifists after the last war because it was popular to 
take that stand. We all expected great things of the League 
of Nations and were disappointed. Our own nation failed to 
rise to its great opportunity to become a member of it. I 
have worked with many other women for international co- 
operation ever since the last war. Most of us have been 
taught ever since we were born to abhor war and work for 
peace as Christians. We worked for the Disarmament Con- 
ference and saw it fail. We became discouraged because of 
these defeats, and when war came, we were in despair. Now 
we must win the war in order to have a decent world. I, for 
one, feel sure that our ministers will not neglect their duty 
as leaders to interpret the war to us all, and to inspire us to 
carry on. 


Meshanticut, R. I. Avice M. Taytor 


A CALIFORNIA SURVEY 


To rue Epitor: 

As I am now engaged in making a survey and establishing 
a Unitarian-Universalist work in the San Fernando Valley of 
California, I should like to ask all ministers to send me any 
names and addresses they may have of Unitarians or Univer- 
salists in the following towns: Burbank, Canoga Park, North 
Hollywood, San Fernando, Sherman Oaks, Studio City, Sun- 
land, Tujunga and Van Nuys. 

SHELDON SHEPARD 

10816 Whipple Street, North Hollywood, Calif. 


EDITOR OF OSTEOPATHIC JOURNAL REPLIES 


To tHe Epirtor: 


I am grieved to see your columns used for the promulga- 
tion of such a statement as the following, by E. E. Davis, 
M.D., of Avon, Ill., in the form of an address made by him 
at the September meeting of the Board, which address the 
Board by formal vote asked him to submit to THe Lmaper: 

“The medical profession through scientific education has 
grown up through and beyond such terms as allopath, homeo- 
path and eclectic to regular practitioners, and the standard 
of medical education has been raised to such a high level as 
to leave a wide-open field for osteopaths and chiropractors to 
enter the healing art by the back door. These groups, how- 
ever quack or crude their beginnings may have been, have 
educated themselves by studying health and medical litera- 
ture. Now the average member of one of these groups is as 
well able to care for the sick as was the medical profession a 
half-century ago.” 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


The osteopathic profession, as a profession, began a half- 
century ago with the establishment of the first college of 
osteopathy. The medical profession through scientific educa- 
tion has advanced far since those days, and so has the osteo- 
pathic profession. Both were found in a far more lowly form 
that day than now, and it was not the advance of medical 
education which left a field to be entered by osteopathy. They 
have progressed together. 

Dr. Davis gives an utterly erroneous conception when he 
indicates that ostéopathic physicians have had to study 
“health and medical literature”’—he implies that this is done 
after graduation—to educate themselves. 

He indulges in slander when he says the average osteopathic 
physician today is as well able to care for the sick as was the 
M.D. of a half-century ago. In order to enter a college of 
osteopathy one must be a graduate of a standard high school 
with two standard college years of preprofessional work be- 
hind him, and he must attend four standard college years of 
nine months each. In your own state of Massachusetts every 
osteopathic physician licensed passes the same examination 
identically as does a graduate of a school giving an M.D. 
degree. In your own city of Boston there is a splendid osteo- 
pathic hospital serving the people as well as any. 


I am sending you a publication of the United States Office - 


of Education, showing what the United States Government 
has to say about osteopathic education. 

Splendid as Dr. Davis’ address may be otherwise, it is 
extremely regrettable that he had to go out of his way to 
indulge in this attack on a worthy and capable profession. 

Ray G. Hursurr 
Chicago, Il. 


RECOMMENDS “THE FUNERAL” 


To tHe Eprrtor: 
I am not a clergyman—only an interested layman—but 
I wish every young ninister would read and own a copy of 
The Funeral, A Source Book for Ministers, by Andrew W. 
Blackwood. It gives much that many of our younger men 
and some of our older overlook. 
1444 UNIVERSALIST 


YOU CAN’T RATION A HORSE 


This is probably the story to end all stories about sugar 
rationing, but we like it because it’s true. There’s a man in 
the R.C.A. building who lunches every day in one of the 
Center restaurants. We sat down beside him the other day 


and saw him carefully pocket the one lump of sugar that came . 


with his coffee. “You see,” he explained, “I’m taking it for a 
horse. It’s just a delivery horse but Pve become very much 
attached to him and every day he looks for a lump of sugar. 


I can understand sugar rationing so I can go without it, but | 


the horse wouldn’t. He’d think I was mad at him or some- 
thing.” —Rockefeller Center Magazine. 


CLEAR THE DECKS! 


Two men worked side by side in a War Production Board 
office in Washington. They never spoke, but each watched 
the other. One man quit work daily at four o’clock. The 
other toiled on till six or later. 

Some months passed. Then the harder working of the two 
approached the other. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said. “Do you mind telling me 
how you clean up your work every day at four o’clock?” 

“Not at all,” said the other man. “When I come to a 
tough piece of detail, I mark it, ‘Refer to Commander Smith.’ 
I figure that, in an outfit as large as this, there is sure to be a 
Commander Smith. And I must be right; none of those 
papers comes back to me. 

The harder worker started to remove his coat. 

“Brother,” he said, “prepare for action. I’m Commander 
Smith.”—Boston News Bureau. 


is 
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Our Library Desk 


Tue Sprrirvay Lire. By Edgar Shef- 
field Brightman. Abingdon-Cokesbury 
Press. $2.00. 

What is Spirit? This question heads 
the first chapter of Professor Bright- 
man’s new book. A string of eight 
adjectives answers it. Spirit, he tells 
us, is conscious, powerful, noble, rich, 
courageous, free, rational, and personal. 
Thus he would deliver the word spirit 
from mistiness. 

I am not at all sure that this interest 
in a mere word will do anything but 
mystify some readers. We have few 
English words weaker than spirit. Our 
idiom permits us to say, He spoke “with 
spirit,” when the adverb “spiritedly” 
would do as well. Again, we might say 
that a man manifested a “good spirit,” 
or a “bad spirit,” and simply mean 
that he manifested goodness, or badness. 
It is impossible to redeem our word 
spirit from this tenuousness. 

In a book that contains so many good 
things, I think it is unfortunate that so 
many sentences should begin “Spirit is 

* and that spirit, as a lone noun, 
should appear so very, very frequently. 

In some sentences, by “Spirit is...” 

the author seems to mean “My idea of 

genuine spirituality is that it is... .” 

In other sentences, the reader must 

substitute other phrases to transfer 

Brightman’s idiom into his own. 
Speaking of spirit as courageous, he 

regards it as “rather surprising to find 

a word meaning courage appearing only 

once in the New Testament.” The 

passage he quotes comes from Acts 

28:15, “He thanked God and_ took 

courage.” The Greek word here is 

tharsos, and this word, as a verb, occurs 
half a dozen times in the New Testa- 
ment. It is usually translated “good 
cheer.” The only place in which the 

Greek word for courage occurs in the 

Greek New Testament is in the verb 

translated “quit you like men” in I 

Cor. 16:13. 

The remaining five chapters deal in 
turn with “spirit” as personal, social, 
divine, developing, and free. 

Of chief philosophical importance is 
chapter four, Spirit as Divine. Here 
appears a carefully reasoned argument 
for the reality of the Divine Spirit. In 


passing, “antitheistic humanism” is 
taken to task. “There is no clear 
reason,” writes Professor Brightman, 


“why the refusal to examine the objec- 
tive origins and objective reference of 
human values should be regarded as an 
advanced stage of thought. It is a 
retreat, a rout, a panic. In panic there 
may be some escape from an immediate 
peril, but there can be no ‘intellectual 
salvation, or salvation of any other 
kind.” He finds it more reasonable to 
refer “spirit” (here meaning “spiritual 
values”) to an objective source, a 
Divine Spirit. 

The alternative would be to say that 
spiritual values, such as truth and 
beauty and love, whose reality none 


doubts, are inherently subjective, exist- 
ing, or not existing, only in this and 
that man’s consciousness. This alterna- 
tive, Professor Brightman urges, is 
impossible. Or, if values are subjective, 
something else is not. Values have to 
be tested by standards which are true 
for all minds. Thus, for instance, the 
“laws of coherent reason are acknowl- 
edged by every mind that is a mind.” 
Or, to take another instance, though the 
beauty of music may be subjective, the 
same laws of musical harmony are 
acknowledged by each and every student 
of music. 

The standards by which values are 
thus tested are now named “ideals.” 
Laws such as those we have just men- 
tioned, those laws of reason and musical 
harmony, are prescribed by ideals. In 
other words, ideals prescribe what ought 
always and everywhere to be. I wel- 
come the way in which Professor Bright- 
man here speaks about ideals, especially 
because, if I remember aright, it modi- 
fies his view presented earlier in his 
Philosophy of Ideals, from which I got 
the impression that any pursuit could 
be correctly called an ideal. When, 
now, ideals are defined as prescriptions 
of what universally ought to be, they 
can be shown to be something more than 
subjective preferences, and their objec- 
tivity can be established. Professor 
Brightman remarks that this course of 
reasoning has been overlooked by many 
of those who criticize antitheistic human- 
ism. I don’t understand why it should 
have been. It seems to me both obvious 
and sound. 

From this conviction of the objectivity 
of ideals the reader is led by gentle 
stages to the conclusion that the final 
source of ideals is a Personal Conscious- 
ness. Here we come across what seems 
to me the book’s cleverest sentence. 
“Tdeals without roots in the reality of 
things seem rather to be desires that 
the universe be different from what it 
is.” 

From a study of the last chapter, 
Spirit as Free, I was stimulated to 
prepare a discourse on the relation of 
traditional spiritual freedom to the four 
freedoms of 1942. For ministers who 
enjoy a philosophical diet, this book is 
made to order. 

Rowtanp GrAy-SMITH 


ATTITUDE oF THE NorTHERN CriEeRGy To- 
WARD THE Sovurn 1860-1865. By 
Chester Forrester Dunham. The Gray 
Company, Toledo, Ohio. $3.50. 


If Dr. Dunham’s doctorial thesis, 
submitted to the department of history 
of the University of Chicago, had been 
published in peaceful times its interest 
would have been merely academic. But 
coming in another period of warfare it 
is valuable background material for the 
discussion of our present difficulties. For 
the clergy quoted in this book advocated 


justice, or, as their critics might say, 
vengeance, or mercy, participation in 
the fight against slavery or abstention 
from it, full freedom immediately and 
civic rights for the slaves or a slow 
preliminary education before asking civic 
responsibility, just as today and _to- 
morrow ministers are and will be arguing 
for participation in the global war, 
abstention from it, forgiveness of the 
Germans, punishment of the Germans, a 
transition from war to a new people’s 
society or one from the war back to a 
new normalcy in which we shall care- 
fully refrain from snatching the milk 
from the milk trust and giving it to 
babies and oppressed peoples who have 


.not paid for it. 


The stage as set in those days and 
reproduced for us by Dr. Dunham was 
a smaller one than our world stage of 
today, but the language of those minor 
actors in the piece, the Northern clergy- 
men, was very similar to that of their 
successors of today. 

For instance, the author quotes the 
Christian Times and Illinois Baptist of 
Chicago as saying, just at the close of 
the war: 

“The colored man has proved his 
manhood in the bloody field; let his man- 
hood be recognized in the fundamental 
law of the land he has helped to save.” 

And today that same thing is being 
said, but with a wider interpretation of 
the sentiment, not only on behalf of the 
colored man but by the colored man. 

The result of the author’s painstaking 
search of manuscript as well as periodical 
source material is that the Northern 
clergymen, then “the outstanding articu- 
late force in the public life of the United 
States,” acted as normally loyal citizens 
of a threatened state. While some 
were more interested in preserving the 
unity of their denominations than in 
denouncing the evils of slavery or up- 
holding the hands of the armed forces, 
the majority stood behind the Northern 
cause, not fanatically but with reasoned 
argument and used all the powerful 
emotional appeals made possible by their 
religious authority and prestige. Many 
of them, of course, served as chaplains 
and some, like “Fighting Parson” Moody 
of the 74th Ohio, were not commissioned 
as chaplains but+ became combatant 
officers or privates and fought in the 
ranks. 

The present-day pacifist who looks in 
this book for thrilling recitals of minis- 
ters who took their stand on absolute 
obedience to teachings of Jesus, teach- 
ings summed up in the idea of non- 
resistance, will not find them here. The 
predominating motive actuating the 
Northern ministers was their sense of 
outrage at the Southern system, espe- 
cially with its slavery, and indignation 
at the Southern attempt to break the 
Union. And if many of these men spoke 
in sensational and rabid terms others 
spoke with dignity and restraint but 
with as deep patriotism. 
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Strictly speaking, this remark has 
nothing to do with the evaluation of 
Dr. Dunham’s work. But is not the 
follower of Jesus who says he is an 
absolute pacifist because Jesus, as a 
recent LraprerR correspondent put it, 
“taught nonresistance to evil, . . . to 
physical force even in self-defense”—is 
not such a follower assuming that the 
alleged absolute character of Jesus’ views 
is matched by the absolute character of 
the translation of his words from 
Aramaic into English? However, to take 
one example, if the English reader 
follows Luke he is told that Jesus said 
that when a man smote him on the one 
cheek he should turn the other. While 
if he follows Matthew he is told that if 
a man smites him on the right cheek he 
should turn the other. And our rever- 
ence for “the Word” is such that most 
of us have never wondered, why the 
difference? And even fewer have ever 
asked a friend’s permission to take an 
experimental punch at his right cheek. 
If we did, we should find that unless 
we were left-handed we could not do it 
—unless we uncurled our fist and hit 
him with the flat of our hand. But 
among the people to whom Jesus was 
speaking such a blow would not consti- 
tute assault and battery: it was a recog- 
nized, almost a ritual, form of insult. 
So, if we follow Matthew, Jesus was not 
counseling nonresistance to assault and 
battery but nonresistance to insult, 
which is something else again. I am 
saying this not on my own authority 
but after listening to some lectures 
recently by Professor Bainton of the 
Yale Divinity School who showed con- 
clusively that to decide the great ques- 
tion of the ethics of warfare by quoting 
the teachings of Jesus—and in English 
at that—is a childish oversimplification 
of a most complicated problem. 

By and large the Northern preachers 
during the Civil War did not do that. 
They just got indignant and then let 
their feelings be their guide. 

LLEWELLYN JoNES 


STREETS AND Roaps. Edited by William 
S. Gray and May Hill Arbuthnot. 
Scott, Foresman and Company, Chi- 
cago. 92 cents. 

The charming stories of this “basic 
reader” for the first semester of Grade III 
are designed to attract the reading in- 
terest of children everywhere. Even very 
young children, as evidenced by the re- 
viewer’s own three-year-old, are fasci- 
nated when these stories are told them. 
Common denominators of child experi- 
ence are stressed, such as fondness for 
animals, love of good fun, playmates, 
family, etc. The sheer pleasure of the 
story is intended to keep the child mov- 
ing through the book. At the back of 
the book is a list of four hundred nine- 
teen new words added to the child’s 
vocabulary during the course of reading. 

This is, of course, not intended to be 
a religious publication. Yet many in- 
direct religious values of the finest kind 


are apparent. Mutual understanding be- 
tween children of the country and city 
is increased by tales of their experiences; 
sympathy for animals is taught in stories 
of their cleverness and adventures; moral 
lessons are taught another generation in 
quaint old stories retold in simpler fash- 
ion. 

And a word should be said in praise 
of the profusion of colorful, lifelike il- 
lustrations. The book cannot be opened 
without finding one or more, and they 
beckon irresistibly. 

Many teacher-artists have contributed 
stories and pictures. The even quality 
of both the stories and illustrations is a 
tribute to the skill of the editors. 

Harmon M. Gener 


Sr. Marx’s Gospeu. A Short Introduc- 
tion. By M. D. R. Willink. Macmil- 


lan. 75 cents. 


This book is the story in simple, direct 
words of the gospel of Mark. It is writ- 
ten by an orthodox English theologian, 
and has been printed in clear, good type 
and well bound in England. In clarity 
and conciseness it is a model. The 
author writes well from the standpoint 
of the orthodox theologian rather than 
from the standpoint of the historian. 


Sev: 


One Peopte Amone Many. By Ethel 
Cutler. Womans Press. $1.50. 


This modest volume, of slightly more 
than a hundred pages, shows an unusual 
appreciation of the Bible. Here is a 
book with the imaginative and creative 
approach which is needed so much to- 
day. Not in recent years have I touched 
a volume with whose positions I am in 
such agreement. Factually, this presen- 
tation is of the highest order, yet it is 
written in such simple manner that any- 
one can read and fully appreciate it. 

It is a study of the ancient Hebrews 
and their neighbors, and is divided into 
three parts. Part 1, on “The People of 
the Land,” gives the description of a 
trip through Palestine. Special attention 
is devoted to the home of Amos at Te- 
koa, the capital cities of Jerusalem and 
Samaria, the Lebanon region, etc., in 
such a vivid way as to make the Biblical 
narratives, in which these places are 
mentioned, take on new life. There also 
is a treatment of the languages spoken 
by the people of the Bible, showing how 
writing developed and how early docu- 
ments were produced. This part ends 
with an excellent discussion of Hebrew 
poetry, calling attention to the various 
types and structures. 

In the second division Miss Cutler 
shows how the art of making ancient 
books developed. Attention also is given 
to the formation of the Biblical books, 
with special consideration to the ques- 
tion as to how the psalms, prophetic 
writings, and gospels came to be written 
down and arranged in their present form. 
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Part 3, called “The Interweaving of 
Varied Cultures,” is devoted especially 
to showing the dependence of Hebrew 
literature on Egyptian, Mesopotamian, 
and early Canaanite parallels. In each 
case, she gives the original non-Hebrew 
song, followed by the Hebrew version 
as found in our Bibles. 

This and her previous book, One 
Prophet—and Another (same size, pub- 
lisher, and price), form a pair which 
gives an adequate introduction to the 
Bible. These two volumes ought to be 
of great use in church schools, young 
people’s groups, and adult study classes 
for supplementary reading on the various 
phases of the Bible. 

Not least of the values in this book 
are the author’s original translations of 
the Israelite poems. They show deep 
feeling and insight into the true spirit 
of this literature. This is the type of 
book that refreshes and inspires. 

Roiuanp E. Wore 


Tue SonG or THE SHEPHERD. J. W. G. 
Ward. Revell. $1.00. 


The Song of the Shepherd is an 
attempt to give added realism to the 
brief text of the Twenty-third Psalm. 

To serve his purpose the writer, 
assuming that the Davidic authorship 
of the psalm is established, proceeds to 
picture the experiences in the life of 
David through which the truths of the 
psalm were revealed. 

After an introductory printing of four 
differmg versions of the psalm, there 
follow ten chapters based on ten succes- 
sive sentences of the Authorized Version. 

Those readers who can escape the 
feeling of overelaboration on the part of 
the preacher may find satisfaction in this 
tribute to an incomparable ancient song. 

E. R. M. 


Tue Gospet Topay. By Chester War- 
ren Quimby. “An Abington-Cokes- 
bury Good Book.” 35 cents. 

This little paper-covered book is a 
well-written interpretation of the New 
Testament, together with the historical 
connections of the Christian doctrines 
with the Old Testament beliefs. The 
author does not explain the Old Testa- 
ment theology, nor does he explain it 
away. Hesimply states it. And in the 
stream of Hebraic thought he accepts 
the Christian religion as the larger, 
clearer, more beautiful faith that is as 
a river that touches and purifies and 
fertilizes modern life with today’s prob- 
lems. Not a devotional book, the au- 
thor’s treatment clothes his history and 
theology with a spritual effectiveness. 
And as a summary of the history of early 
Christian thought it is to be commended 
to church-school teachers and to students 
in general. A real scholar will find 
nothing new in it. Its value is its brev- 
ity and its clarity. 

Witu1am ~Coupen 
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Views from the Hill 


NINETEEN FORTY-THREE opens a 
door to interesting developments 
within our fellowship. One of these pos- 
sible developments is the clarification of 
our relationship to the Federal Council 
of Churches of Christ in America. 
People are ask- 
ing, what about 
our application 
for membership? 
They deserve to 
know the answer. 
In September, 
1941, hundreds of 
Universalists from 
across the nation 
cheered a unani- 
mous vote endors- 
ing our recom- 
mendations that the Universalist Church 
of America file an application for full 
membership in the Council.. Fifteen 
months have come and gone since then. 
What has happened? A great deal—a 
great deal of which we may be proud, a 
great deal in line of progress. 


The 1941 convention instructed its 
trustees to proceed in accordance with 
their best judgment. The trustees ap- 
pointed a committee, comprised of Dr. 
Frederic W. Perkins, Dr. Stanley Man- 
ning and the superintendent, to institute 
negotiations with Council officials. Dr. 
Perkins’ report will appear in an early 
issue of THe Leaver and it promises to 
be a story of which every Universalist 
would do well to be fully cognizant. It 
is not unlikely that other articles by 
other authors will begin to appear soon 
in other publications. 


Suffice it to say here that the above- 
mentioned committee held numerous 
conferences with members of the Coun- 
cil’s Advisory Committee and with mem- 
bers of the Council’s Executive Commit- 
tee. One of the important fruits of these 
conferences has been the developing 
spirit of mutual respect. Another has 
been the discovery of a considerable 
strength within the Council of repre- 
sentatives eager to include the Univer- 
salist Church in the Council’s constitu- 
ency. Still other developments indicate 
crystallization in certain quarters of some 
opposition, based, we believe. on misun- 
derstanding. 

Of importance to every Universalist 
is the knowledge that our application, 
filed November 2, 1942, was submitted 
after a full year of negotiations—negotia- 
tions in which our representatives made 
every effort to proceed only in keeping 
with the best advice obtainable from 
Council members and with the interests 
of the Council always in mind. 

Persons reporting for the Council’s 
Advisory Committee recommended to 
the Council’s Executive Committee 
(meeting on the eve of the Council’s 
biennial sessions in Cleveland, December 


10 and 11) that conferences be contin- 
ued, and the Executive Committee so 
voted. No report of any kind was made 
in Cleveland. 

The Universalist Church of America 
has definitely filed with officers of the 
Federal Council its application for full 
membership. The date of that applica- 
tion was November 2, 1942. 


Unto the Least of These 


Members of the headquarters staff, 
inspired by Miss Andrews and Miss 
Winchester, contributed gifts of Christ- 
mas toys for twenty-eight boys and girls 
in the Arizona Japanese Relocation 
Camp. Several Universalist churches 
followed the example. 


Convention in 1943? 

Our people are asking if there is to be 
a general convention this year. The only 
sane answer is that we hope there will be. 
We are in the midst of war. The de- 
mands of wartime are increasing. One 
of these demands is that there be less 
travel. Another is the time-absorbing 
gamut of out-of-the-ordinary activities 
and_ responsibilities. 

We had hoped to hold our 1943 con- 
vention in the Middle West, in Akron 
or Muncie, perhaps. And so it surely will 
be in another two years, if the war is 
over. But the war is not likely to be 
over by the early fall of 1943. If there 
is to be a convention at all, sound judg- 
ment would seem to indicate that it 
should be held nearer the center of Uni- 
versalist population and in some com- 
munity located on a main-line railroad. 

Letters have been addressed by us 
to President Roosevelt and to the Office 
of Defense Transportation, seeking ad- 
vice. If that advice, and later develop- 
ments, indicate the impracticability of 
holding our convention, the trustees will 
arrange for some form of an “enlarged” 
board meeting (thus complying with our 
bylaw requiring that conventions be 
held biennially). If, as we hope, the 
way is clear to us, preparations will be 
instituted immediately following the first 
of the year and we shall look forward 
to the best convention possible. 


Service Flag 


The new service flag of the Universal- 
ist Church of America (the gift of Presi- 
dent Louis Annin Ames), to be flown 
from the front of Headquarters, will 
carry the totals reported by 171 
churches: 1,780 in service; 8 dead. 


New Appointment 


President Ames has appointed the 
Hon. Clement F. Robinson, former at- 
torney-general of the State of Maine, a 
resident of Portland, Maine, and member 
of Congress Square Church, one of two 
ecumenical delegates (the other is Dr. 
Frederic W. Perkins) to the Congrega- 
tional Christian Council. 


Dogmatists in Religion 


When I buy a suit of clothes for my 
eight-year-old son, I hope he will admire 
it and I expect him to wear it, but I do 
not expect him to wear it ten years 
hence. Religion is not like a suit of 
clothes in that it can be worn, or that 
it can be carried around in pockets, but 
there is a religion that becomes outgrown 
and that should be replaced. 


This world no longer needs dogmatists 
in religion. It needs men and women 
who are practitioners in mental hygiene 
—pioneers, not curators. Christianity is 
not identical with any kind of orthodox 
intellectualism, or, for that matter, any 
kind of heretical intellectualism. Chris- 
tianity, as a body of belief, has been one 
of the supreme mistakes of history—a 
mistake which has resulted in the name 
being applied to bad men and refused 
to good men. Christianity is much too 
big a thing to be bottled up in some 
theological museum and expected to stay 
there. Eventually, it will burst its 
bounds, and, in so doing, is liable to 
injure those who would imprison it. 


Then what zs the measure? For one 
thing it is unfaltering faith in an un- 
failing God. Universalists have that 
faith. They avow their faith in God—in 
God as Eternal and All-conquering Love 
—in Love as having the power of God 
in it. For another thing, Christianity 
requires faith in man as a child of God. 
Universalists have that faith. They 
avow their faith in the power of men 
of good will and sacrificial spirit. And 
why? Because it is such men who, by 
such spirit, will ultimately overcome all 
evil and bring about the establishment 
of the Kingdom. But it also requires a 
way of thinking and acting. 

Jesus said he came to minister. He 
wanted to give, more than he wanted to 
get. He didn’t hold a grudge; almost 
spontaneously, he forgave. Over against 
the Roman method, he declared the only 
way in which to win was by the force 
of soul. 


And, too, we may well remember that 
Christianity did not begin by a chorus 
chanting the Apostles’ Creed. Christi- 
anity, in its virile beginnings, was no set 
of emotional gymnastics, no sickening 
sweetness of milk-and-honey expecta- 
tions. Jesus reminded his followers that 
they could no more accept his teachings 
and cling to certain of their outmoded 
beliefs and practices than that new wine 
could be poured into old skins without 
the old skins bursting. 

Christianity, for one thing, is for those 
men and women (yes, those churches) 
eager and determined to keep their spirits 
young. And of the young, Jesus said, 
Hi they will, let them come; forbid them 
not.” 
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THE CLEVELAND CONFERENCES 


One of the nota- 
ble events of the 


month in the 
field of religion 
took place the 


week of December 
5 to 11 in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, when 
seven great inter- 
denominational 
agencies met to consider a plan of merger 
which would unite some twenty-five 
million nominal Christians in the United 
States and seven hundred thousand in 
Canada under a covering program of 
church activities and interests. The 
suggested new name is the North Ameri- 
can Council of the Churches of Christ. 

The seven participating agencies are 
the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, the Foreign Missions 
Conference of North America, the Home 
Missions Council of North America, the 
International Council of Religious Edu- 
cation, the United Stewardship Council, 
the Missionary Education Movement of 
the United States and Canada, and the 
United Council of Church Women. 

Those representing the Universalist 
Church were: Dr. Robert Cummins, 
general superintendent of the Universal- 
ist Church of America; Dr. Roger F. 
Etz, chairman of the International 
Church Extension Board of the Uni- 
versalist Church of America; and Miss 
Ida M. Folsom, executive director of 
the Association of Universalist Women. 
Mrs. Holbrook Mulford, first  vice- 
president of the Association of Uni- 
versalist Women, represented the Oak 
Park (Illinois) Council of Church 
Women. 

The Universalist Church of America 
holds membership in the Foreign Mis- 
sions Conference of North America 
through its International Church Exten- 
sion Board, and the Association of 
Universalist Women holds membership 
in the Foreign Missions Conference of 
North America, the Missionary Educa- 
tion Movement of the United States and 
Canada, and the newly formed United 
Council of Church Women. 

The proposal, to be ratified by the 
seven separate agencies and by the 
groups comprising those agencies, would 
make full membership subject to present 
membership in the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America, or to 
wholehearted acceptance of a preamble 
which liberal thinkers may find it diffi- 
cult to interpret as the Federal Council 
does. Partial membership will, in event 
the proposed plan is accepted, be given 
those groups which have auxiliary 
membership, but not full membership, 
under the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America. 

The plan, which was proposed by a 


committee made up of representatives 
of the several agencies, did not pre- 
suppose an immediate consummation. 
Final action is not expected before 1945. 
Only carefully planned initial steps were 
taken at the Cleveland meeting. 

The Association of Universalist 
Women has had only the happiest and 
most helpful contacts with the Foreign 
Missions Conference of North America 
and the Missionary Education Move- 
ment of the United States and Canada, 
with which it has long had affiliation. 
As for the United Council of Church 
Women, we believe that there is great 
hope in the proposals, in the plans and 
in the fellowship of that great body of 
Christian women who recognize no bar- 
rier of race or creed. 
we, as Universalist women, have some- 
thing to contribute as well as something 
to gain from this group and we are 
happy to report that “the essential one- 
ness” referred to so glibly in many of 
the addresses of the several groups was 
nowhere more sincerely apparent than 
in the United Council of Church Women. 

It was interesting to note that few of 
the great addresses would have been 
out of place in a Universalist pulpit. So 
are we, really, united on the great issues 
and separated only on minor points of 
personal belief. 

But Universalists would look to a 
oneness not alone of thirty denomina- 
tions and seven interdenominational 
agencies, but of all denominations and 
all agencies which are leading men and 
women, by whatever path, to a better 
and a fuller life. May we covet that 
particular kind of oneness for the pro- 
posed new North American Council of 
the Churches of Christ! 


OF INTEREST TO ALL 
UNIVERSALIST WOMEN 


Following is a letter written by the 
study chairman of the Maine Associa- 
tion of Universalist Women. It applies 
equally to all Universalist women. 


10 Main Street 

Pittsfield, Maine 

December, 1942 
Dear Friends of the Universalist 

Churches of Maine: 

Greetings! 

A happy year of work and achieve- 
ment in furthering the spirit of good 
will and peace in our local communities 
and so throughout the world! 

This is the first letter to you as groups 
during this church year. You know that 
the State Board met last month and 
once more it is my privilege to serve as 
study chairman for the women of the 
Maine Universalist churches. 

This will be a year of activity for 
every single person, and our moments 
will be filled with extra work for 
defense. 


We believe that. 


However, one of the first lines of 
defense is the strengthening of the 
morale and the spiritual life of ourselves, 
our community and those in the armed 
forces. One way to do this is to keep 
the church fires burning (in spite of oil 
and coal reductions). We can do this 
by using the meeting time of our groups 
to the best advantage. We all feel that 
we cannot waste time. There is so 
much to be done and to be learned. 

Here are a few suggestions for pro- 
gram material, for personal study and 
for group study or reading. 

World Peace. If we are to outlaw 
war it must be a different kind of peace 
from that of 1918. A different policy 
must be advocated at the peace table of 
the world. What shall dominate the 
spirit of that peace? You and I can 
help formulate that spirit if we know 
about the conditions which brought 
about the world cataclysm and if we 
urge Christian means of solving the 
problems. 

Why not, then, have a study group 
in your church for the thinking through 
of some of these world questions? How 
about holding it during the Lenten sea- 
son? You will be observing the Dedica- 
tion Day of Universalist women on 
March 10, Ash Wednesday, or on some 
other convenient date, and also the 
World Day of Prayer which comes on 
March 12. During Lent there is a tend- 
ency to think more seriously about 
Christianity and its power to reshape our 
thinking and living. Let us use it this 
year to better advantage! It is early 
to think about it, but if we are to make 
such a class effective, we must begin to 
plan for it now. 

All of us are interested in our neigh- 
bors to the south, the Latin-American 
countries. Fascinating books are ready 
for our use. All well-informed people are 
alive to the questions of American hemi- 
spherical solidarity, Pan-American unity, 
and inter-American co-operation. Here 
is a chance to get a basic understanding 
for the intelligent discussion of those 
problems. Your church can offer women 
programs which are well worth the time 
expended on them. Time does not 
permit me to go into details, but if you 
will write, telling what sort of program 
you want, more specific suggestions will 
be sent to you. 

There is much material available for 
the study of Latin America, together 
with possible sources for the study of 
world peace. 

May you have a successful and happy 
year! 

Sincerely, 
JosEPHINE B. Fousom, 
Study Chairman, Maine Association of 
Universalist Women 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


General Sunday School Association, Universalist Church of America, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


TWELFTH NIGHT 


Here and there churches are reviving 
the observance of Twelfth Night. It 
falls on January 6 each year. The para- 
graphs below are taken from a program 
of the First Church (Congregational) in 
Malden, Mass., at which time, last 
January, members of the junior high 
department of the church school con- 
ducted the service. Something similar 
may well be carried out in homes, with 
members of the family, from youngest to 
oldest, taking part in a simple ceremony 
and service. 

“Twelfth Night is an old English holi- 
day, and was called the ‘Feast-tide of 
ye Star’ as January 6th was kept in 
commemoration of the visit of the Magi, 
who were led by the star to the infant 
Jesus, twelve days having been con- 
sumed in their journey to Bethlehem. 

“Many traditions surround the cele- 
bration. One is that all Christmas 
greens should be taken down on that 
evening. Another story tells us that 
during the search of the Wise Men for 
the Christ, they stopped at the home 
of a woman named Befana, asking for 
food. She refused their request, but 
when she learned the identity of her 
visitors she was filled with remorse and 
for the remainder of her life, on the eve 
of Twelfth Night, went about the coun- 
tryside distributing little cakes to make 
up for her lack of hospitality. 

“We have tried to combine these 
stories and traditions into a little service 
which will take place at the close of our 
social program. 

“At the conclusion of the service, 
branches of the Christmas tree which 
has been used at all our Christmas 
parties will be distributed to our guests. 
One Christmas candle will have been 
left burning, and that will be taken into 
our Parish House to start the fire on the 
hearth. You will follow the candle 
bearer and place your branch on the fire 
with a little prayer for the year ahead, 
that the light of the Christmas will never 
be extinguished in your own life.” 


REMINDERS COST MONEY 


We wish we could save this year the 
cost of a second letter to regular con- 
tributors to the G.S.S.A. Many have 
responded to the request from the 
Association’s president, Harold S. La- 
tham, and have sent in their contribution. 
Some who intended to do so but have 
been delayed, may chance to read this. 
Will you let this word serve as your 
reminder? 

Letters which have accompanied 
checks point to the thoughtfulness of 
Universalist men and women every- 
where. Also their interest in the pro- 
gram of religious education which is 


A PRAYER 
FOR THE NEW YEAR 


O God, help us to see clearly 
the task of Christianity, which is 
to strive for the great beauty of 
righteousness, not for our individ- 
ual lives alone, but for our social 
life as well. Strengthen our belief 
that the world can become right- 
eous. Give us the courage to bear 
our share in the great adventure 
of making a society in which 
people are placed first. May we 
be fearless and steadfast in our 
purpose to test all the systems 
of our day by the measure in 
which they contribute to or inter- 
fere with that end. Help us to a 
new grasp of the challenge that 
this ideal of Christianity gives to 
the world, and to a new dedica- 
tion of our lives to the working 
out of the next steps toward its 
realization. 

FLorENcCE SruMs 


carried on by this association. Writes 
a minister and his wife, “We have 
increased our pledge this year, feeling 
that you will be able to use extras in 
these times.” And from a contributor of 
long standing, “These are, as you say, 
days of multitudinous demands. But 
when a man like you can give your time 
to the children of the church, the least 
we can do is not to let you down finan- 


- cially.” 


NEW FRIENDSHIP BOOK FOR 
JUNIOR HIGH READING 


Tue Travep Twins. By Robert N. 
McLean. Friendship Press, New York. 
$1.00, cloth; 60 cents, paper. 


Tag never fully knew how the only 
Negro in his class at Broadmoor High 
had felt until he went to Mexico and 
heard people discussing “that white boy” 
behind his back. Tess, who had been told 
there were more bandits in Chicago than 
in all of Mexico, traded her home for 
Tag’s for a summer to find out what 
things were like in the “States.” 

Tag tried out his First Year Spanish, 
learned some Aztec and Maya history, 
was captured by miners whose wages 
were in arrears. Stoned as a wizard, he 
never reached the convention where he 
was to be chief attraction on Young 
People’s night, but he learned what a 
conferencia is in church work supported 
and managed by Mexicans, and how 
student hostels, day nurseries and hospi- 
tals figured in the work of Tess’s father, 
“a missionary who doesn’t preach.” 


‘Tess, whose Mexican background gave 
her a gentleness “which even the girls in 
Tag’s crowd admired,’ sang Spanish 
songs on the lake, unraveled the mys-- 
tery of a cryptic letter, then went home 
to Mexico because “I’ve grown up right 
where I can see the needs of those 
people, and I'll. always want to stay 
with them.” 

Junior high-school boys and girls will 
like this book with its adventure and 
suspense and sturdy idealism. It will 
introduce the struggle for the new na- 
tionalism in Mexico, where need is felt 
for “that Christian moral character which 
gave birth to our present form of de- 
mocracy” and will serve as part of a 
junior’s introduction to the social prob- 
lems of all lands. 


Rosauiz §. Lamson 


FOR LEADERS OF 
INTERMEDIATES 


Brcomine A Person. By Louise Grif- 
fiths. Westminster Press. $1.25. 


This turns out to be a most practical 
book for the teacher or supervisor of 
junior-high youth. I would go so far 
as to say that it is the best of its kind 
that I have seen. 

The book consists of units of study 
under the headings: Great Persons We 
Know; What Makes a Person?; Becom- 
ing Persons; Tests of a Great Person. 
These units are carefully worked out 
for the average leader’s use. Each unit 
contains much from the Bible, from 
creative writings of junior-high young 
people, and includes music, prayer and 
worship material. There are suggestions 
for activities in connection with each 
unit as well as a well-planned worship 
service. 

In other words, this is the kind of 
book that a leader can take up, go to 
work on and achieve results. It leaves 
enough to the imagination, but its 
whole make-up is such that it stimulates 
as well as feeds the imagination. For 
Sunday evening groups of junior-high 
youth, for weekday classes and for the 
regular junior-high or intermediate de- 
partment in the church school, I recom- 
mend this book highly. 


Auice M. Harrison 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


We hear much these days about priori- 
ties. When untying a package from the 
National Council of the Episcopal 
Church recently we noticed on their 
metered mail stamp this arresting addi- 
tion, ALWAYS A PRIORITY—OUR 
CHURCH. 
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OUR CHURCHES IN 1943 


At the beginning of a new year I turn 
again to Prof. Angus MacLean’s signifi- 
cant qualification for religion. “What- 
ever else religion does, it must teach man 
to contend with his difficulties. Religion 
must make its contribution here, or 
perish with a civilization that has built 
its colossal structure on spiritual quick- 
sands. . . . There is only one danger 
confronting organized religion and that 
is that it will continue to be so hedged 
about and circumscribed by ancient 
sanctities that it cannot function in 
helping men in the contingencies of life.” 
(The New Era in Religious Education, 
pp. 4 and 16.) 

Our churches and ministers must see 
to it that religion does not let people 
down in 1943. New difficulties have 
come for all. In the midst of added 
burdens and responsibilities, increased 
bewilderment and confusion, and deep 
sorrows and heartbreaks, people will 
gladly turn to those churches which 
are ready with something real and vital. 
But no mere repetition of customary 
programs and time-worn appeals will 
suffice. Churches must sense the diffi- 
cult days which are being experienced 
and they must have a message, a pro- 
gram, and a spirit for difficult days. 
Churches cannot remove the difficulties. 
People do not want that. Churches 
cannot cause the difficulties to be for- 
gotten. People do not want that. But 
churches can rehearse the meaning and 
purpose of life; churches can lay foun- 
dations for hope; churches can make 
plain the way in which spiritual values 
lead to high achievement in the face of 
difficulties. And that is what people 
want—guidance in living through their 
difficulties, not an easy road around 
them. Nineteen forty-three should be 
the greatest year in history for our 
churches. 

Joun M. Ratciirr 


A FIELD WORK PROGRAM 
IN MASSACHUSETTS 


The State Planning Council in Massa- 
chusetts has selected the period from 
January 10 to February 10 for a field- 
work program. The co-operation of our 
national organizations has been secured 
and Rev. Edna Bruner, general field 
worker of the Universalist Church of 
America, and Miss Margaret Winchester, 
a member of the staff of the General 
Sunday School Association, will assist 
in the field-work service. 

Two types of field work have been 
planned. The first is the total church 
program analysis and development plan. 
Under this plan the field worker 
arranges for a period in a single church 
of several days or a week or more in 
length. Group conferences with all 
organizations are arranged and intensive 
study of needs and developments is 
engaged in. Assistance to individual 


Watuace GRANT FISKE 
Vice-President of the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention 


Mr. Fiske was born in Everett, Mass., 
graduating from the Everett High 
School and receiving his college and 
theological training at St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity and Canton Theological School. 
In addition, he has had clinical train- 
ing in the Worcester State Hospital 
and done special work at Boston Univer- 
sity and Harvard University. Holding 
student pastorates at Edwards, Hender- 
son and Ellisburg, N. Y., Mr. Fiske was 
called to the pastorate at Orange, Mass., 
on February 7, 1932, and was ordained 
on June 8, 1932. In 1937, he began his 
pastorate at Haverhill, Mass., where he 
is still serving. Mr. Fiske is also on the 
faculty of Bradford Junior College, 
teaching courses in religion and philoso- 

hy. 

Mr. Fiske has been a prominent leader 
in young people’s work and served as 
vice-president of the national youth 
organization, 1932-33. He is at present 
chairman of the Commission on Youth 
Work for the Massachusetts Universalist 
Convention and is active in promoting 
the Greater Boston Universalist Student 
Program. Mr. Fiske was elected vice- 
president of the Massachusetts Uni- 
versalist Convention in May, 1942, and 
served as program chairman of the 
autumn conference held at Saugus in 
October. 


leaders and planning of work for various 
groups is made possible. Our churches 
in Beverly, Stoughton, Peabody, and 
North Attleboro have arranged for this 
type of field work, and others will be 
added to this list. 

One week during the period will be 
given to a series of local church one-day 
institutes. The programs for these 


institutes will include late-afternoon con- 
ferences and an all-parish supper and 
program development session. Repre- 
sentatives of each state organization will 
present the leading features of their 
work and Miss Bruner will emphasize the 
total church program values. It is ex- 
pected that these gatherings will reach 
the general membership of the local 
church as well as the leaders of organiza- 
tions. Five churches will be served by 
these institutes during the week of Feb- 
ruary 1 to 5. Salem, Essex and Framing- 
ham have completed their arrangements 
for these institutes. 


EVERETT SELECTS 
NEW MINISTER 


The Everett Universalist church has 
called Rev. Frederic A. Mooney to the 
pastorate to succeed Rev. George H. 
Wood, who resigned to enter the Navy 
as chaplain. Mr. Mooney has been 
pastor of St. Paul’s Universalist Church 
in Palmer, Mass., since 1927. Previously, 
he was minister of Universalist churches 
in Leominster, Malden (Maplewood) 
and Framingham. 

Mr. Mooney has degrees from both 
St. Lawrence and Tufts, and did gradu- 
ate work in psychology at Clark Uni- 
versity. 

Mr. and Mrs. Mooney have two sons 
—Fred, Jr., who enlisted in the Coast 
Guard and is now stationed at the Radio 
School in Atlantic City, and Richard, 
at present a student in Northeastern 
University. 


NEW TRUSTEE 


Rev. John Q. Parkhurst, minister of 
the Church of our Saviour at Waltham, 
was elected at the December meeting of 
the Executive Committee of the Massa- 
chusetts Universalist Convention to fill 
the vacancy on the Committee caused 
by the resignation of Rev. George H. 
Wood, who has entered the Navy as a 
chaplain. Mr. Parkhurst also will serve 
as chairman of the Missions Committee. 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETINGS 


At the January 4th meeting there will 
be two speakers. Rev. William Wallace 
Rose, D.D., and Rabbi Israel Harburg 
will speak on “Jews and Christians.” 
The devotional leader will be Rev. A. 
Avery Gates, S.T.D. 

Rev. Edna P. Bruner will speak at 
the January 18th meeting. 

These meetings are held at 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston, and begin at 10:45 a. m. 


CHRISTMAS EVE 
AT SAUGUS 


On Christmas Eve the young people 
of the Protestant churches of Saugus 
were organized into groups which covered 
the whole community to sing carols to 
the sick and shut-ins. Afterwards the 
carolers went to the Universalist church 
for refreshments and a social hour. 
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TESTIMONIAL TO JOHN. SMITH LOWE 


The morning service on Sunday, De- 
cember 13, commemorated the eighth an- 
niversary of Dr. John Smith Lowe’s pas- 
torate in Rockland, Maine. The date is 
so close that we may also say that it 
marked the forty-first anniversary of his 
ordination. 

A throng fillmg the auditorium to 
three-fourths of its capacity greeted the 
minister in silent loyalty. 

These have been eight years of sub- 
stantial progress. The first event we re- 
call was the advent of the Tonian Circle. 
The young women in this society have 
been a vital factor in the church from 
the beginning. As an instance, the old 
organ was nearing the end of its useful- 
ness. Something had to be done. Some- 
thing was done. The new Hammond 
organ was installed at a cost of over six- 
teen hundred dollars. The exterior of 
the church needed a coat of paint. How 
could we raise the money for that and 
necessary repairs? It seemed an impos- 
sible undertaking. But the job was done. 
The original setup of the new organ was 
not satisfactory. The old organ front 
was moved back. The amplifiers were 
located in small rooms on each side of 
the chancel, thus creating a dignified ef- 
fect and greatly improving the tones of 
the organ. Then came the long-standing 
problem of redecorating the auditorium. 
How could that be done on top of all the 
rest? It did seem a big job, if not an 
impossible one, but undaunted our people 
took hold, especially the women of the 
Tonian Circle, and the work was done. 
These are major projects. Minor repairs 
have been made, including needed im- 
provements in the kitchen. Best of all 
no indebtedness has been incurred; the 
church has kept up with its expenses. We 
are neither a large nor a wealthy congre- 
gation. The record is therefore all the 
more significant. Although Dr. Lowe 
disclaims credit for these enterprises and 
insists that we took the initiative with- 
out suggestion from him, we all know 
that his leadership gave us the courage 
and the will to succeed. 

It is in the distinctly spiritual life of 
our church, however, that we find evi- 
dence of real progress. Here the record 
of the past eight years is one to occa- 
sion rejoicing. Well over one hundred 
new members have been received. By 
and large congregations have maintained 
a good average. The spiritual life of our 
church has been characterized by devo- 
tion, generosity, willingness to serve, a 
quick response to all appeals and, above 
all, by a measure of internal unity and 
happy relationship. Old friends have 
passed on. New friends have come. Our 
women and our men are among the lead- 
ers in the life of our city. It may be said 


that the influence of the Universalist 
church is outstanding. 

Dr. Lowe has specialized in young 
people’s work. For several years we 
had, I believe, the largest Y.P.C.U. in 
any of our New England churches. These 
young people are now chiefly responsible 
for carrying on our church school. Per- 
haps, after all, the work done by Dr. 
and Mrs. Lowe among our young people 
will prove to be their greatest contribu- 
tion to our communal life. 

In all this the vivacious and resilient 
spirit of Mrs. Lowe, who is in the front 
of every good work, has been an active 
influence. 

We of the church and parish organiza- 
tion feel that a very good beginning has 
been made, and that this eighth anni- 
versary may well signal the commence- 
ment of one of those great ministries 
which have marked New England church 
history. 

Louis A. WALKER 
Clerk of the Board of Trustees 


GREATER BOSTON 
STUDENT WORK 


A program of five monthly meetings 
was adopted by the Universalist Student 
Council of Greater Boston at a confer- 
ence held December 8. The meetings 
scheduled from January through May 
are designed to attract all Universalist 
students attending colleges and profes- 
sional schools in the Greater Boston 
area. The discussions will center in the 
religious problems of liberal students 
and the place of liberal religion in the 
changing world order. Participation in 
various social services will be en- 
couraged. Mailings to the students will 
include a monthly issue of the student 
publication, the Collegian, and Lenten 
reading booklets. A book of prayers 
for students was mailed during Decem- 
ber. 

The Council, which is composed of 
two student representatives from each 
school, is headed by Dana Goodwin of 
Boston University. Miss Ruth Knowl- 
ton of Simmons College is secretary. 
The Massachusetts Universalist Con- 
vention sponsors this, and the advisers 
of the group are Rev. Wallace G. Fiske 
of Haverhill, Rev. LeRoy A. Congdon of 
Wakefield, Rev. Frank B. Chatterton 
of Cambridge, Miss Mary Lillie of Attle- 
boro, Miss Alice Harrison of Lynn, and 
Rev. Charles A. Wyman of Lawrence. 

Parents and ministers of the home 
churches to which the students belong 
are urged to encourage interest and 
active participation in the program. The 
next meeting will be held on January 5, 
from five to eight o’clock, at Universalist 
Headquarters, 16 Beacon Street, Boston. 


HOMER JACK CALLED 
TO LITCHFIELD 


Homer A. Jack was recently called to 
the pastorate of the Universalist church 
at Litchfield, Ill. Mrs. Estelle B. Davis 


is moderator of the church. 


Dr. Sydney B. Snow, president of 
Meadville Theological School, occupied 
the pulpit on Sunday, December 13. He 
preached on “Advent Reflections.” 


On December 6 ten dollars was con- 
tributed by the congregation to the Uni- 
versalist War Relief Fund. 


CHRISTMAS BREAKFAST 
AT LAWRENCE 


Despite subzero weather one hun- 
dred people attended the Christmas 
breakfast at the Church of the Good 
Shepherd (Universalist), | Lawrence, 
Mass. One hundred eighty-four at- 
tended the service at 10:30. Special 
music was furnished by a chorus com- 
posed of adults and members of the 
Junior Choir under the direction of Dr. 
Robert Farquhar. Rev. Charles A. Wy- 
man, pastor, preached on “The Miracle 
of Birth.” 


A white-gift offering for the allevia- 
tion of suffering in the parish was very 
successful. 


In the evening the Universalist Youth 
Fellowship, under the direction of Mr. 
and Mrs. John Rooks, presented the 
play, “Christmas in Coventry.” 


Immediately after the evening service 
Mr. Wyman left for Oneonta, N. Y., his 
former parish, for the wedding of Wil- 
liard Allen and Miss Lois Hartwell and 


to conclude some matters of business. 


FLAG SERVICE 
AT HOPKINSVILLE 


An American flag and a service flag 
with nine stars were dedicated at the 
Universalist church at Hopkinsville, Ky., 
on Sunday morning, December 13, in 
honor of George Allen Collins, James 
Collins, Kenneth Word, Garvie More- 
land, Sam Drakr, Jr., Lyman Hamby, 
Raleigh Hamby, Edwin Hamby and 
Wyatt Grant. The service flag was un- 
veiled by Malcolm Hamby, who has 
three brothers and a brother-in-law in 
the service, and is soon to be called him- 
self. The exercises were in charge of 
George M. Clark and Carl H. Williams. 

While the church has been without a 
minister for almost two years, a Sunday 
school is maintained, and plans are now 
going forward to put a new roof on the 
church. 
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FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF PROFESSOR AND MRS. LEWIS 


A host of friends, colleagues, and 
former students went to the house at 
20 Professors Row, Tufts College, Mass., 
to honor Prof. and Mrs. Leo Rich Lewis, 
Monday, December 21. The occasion 
marked the double anniversary of the 
marriage of Professor and Mrs. Lewis in 
1892 and the completion of fifty years 
of service on the faculty of Tufts 
College by Professor Lewis. 

Leo Rich Lewis is a member of a 
family rich in Universalist tradition. His 
father was Rev. John Jay Lewis, and 
his brother Orlando was one of the 
best known and most useful pioneers in 
the fields of social service and penal 
reform. “Leo,” as he is affectionately 
known to generations of Tuftonians, has 
become the Grand Old Man of Tufts. 

Professor Lewis was born in Wood- 
stock, Vt., in 1865. In 1867 he was 
taken with his family to South Boston, 
where his father became minister of the 
Universalist church. Mr. Lewis was 
graduated from the Boston Latin School 
in 1883 and entered Tufts College in 
the fall of that year. He received his 
A.B. degree from Tufts in 1887. Har- 
vard awarded him an A.B. in 1888 and 
an A.M. in 1889. He studied abroad 
from 1889 to 1892, and was awarded a 
diploma by the Munich Conservatory in 
1892. In the fall of that year he re- 
turned to Tufts as French instructor, 
and on December 21 was married to 
Miss Carrie Nichols Bullard. Professor 
and Mrs. Lewis have one son, Philip 
Bullard, Tufts, *18, and one grand- 
daughter, Barbara, Tufts, 42. 

Commenting on Professor Lewis’ work 
the Christian Science Monitor said: 

“Rounding out a half-century of serv- 
ice on the faculty of Tufts College, Dr. 
Leo Rich Lewis, composer of symphonic 
works, cantatas, operettas, and smaller 
compositions, has won for Tufts the 
name of ‘the singing college.’ 

“Since his student days, Professor 
Lewis, who graduated from Tufts in 
1887, has been actively identified with 
all Tufts musical activities. He was an 
undergraduate when he wrote the 
Barnum song which has always been a 
Tufts favorite. 

“The Tufts ‘Dean of Music’ believes 
that Tufts music should reflect college 
life, and through his efforts the largest 
collection of original college music extant 
is accredited to Tufts College. The Tufts 
Song Book contains more than sixty 
songs and arrangements which are Pro- 
fessor Lewis’ own work, and eighty 
numbers by thirty-six students. 

“Among his outstanding compositions 
are ‘Dear Alma Mater,’ ‘Forward 
Tufts, and ‘We Stand,’ an anthem of 
World War I. He is well known in mu- 
sical circles, having compiled many 
musical anthologies, and written and lec- 
tured widely on music. He is former 
vice-president of the Music Teacher’s Na- 
tional Association and former secretary 


of the North American Branch of the 
International Music Society. 

“Starting at Tufts as an instructor of 
French, he was raised to the rank of 
full professor of music and _ associate 
professor of modern languages in 1895. 
He remained a member of the lan- 
guage department until 1926, since 
which time his work has been entirely 
devoted to his duties as head of the 
Music Department. In 1922 Tufts con- 
ferred upon him an honorary degree of 
doctor of letters, and in 1930 he was 
made Fellow of the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences. 

“Professor Lewis is also an inventor. 
He originated a card system for thematic 
filing, patented a Strapflex binder and 
binding process, now widely used, and 
was the first to introduce the practice 
of numbering measures in musical work, 
a boon to conductors and orchestra 
members. 

“In the Tufts College Music House, 
every important measure in a score is 
numbered, and to date more than two 
and a half million measures have been 
counted.” 


CANTON (N. Y.) ORGAN 
UNDERGOES REPAIRS 


The pipe organ in the First Univer- 
salist Church of Canton, N. Y., an in- 
strument about eighty years of age, has 
just undergone a repair job costing five 
hundred dollars. This involved installa- 
tion of a new set of pedal pipes, a new 
pedal board with pneumatic action in 
place of tracker action, a new wind 
chest and blower. 

The improvement was paid for out 
of a special organ fund built up in the 
course of several years through the 
initiative of Mrs. Clarence H. Gaines, 
the choir director, who has probably 
trained more people to sing than any 
other choir director in Universalist his- 
tory. A large part of the money was 
contributed by people who sang in the 
choir when they were students at St. 
Lawrence. 


CANTON (MASS.) CHURCH 
GIVEN MEMORIAL CROSS 


A beautiful cross, in memory of Mr. 
and Mrs. -William T. Davis, has been 
placed in the church at Canton, Mass., 
by their son Raymond of Framingham. 

Four new members were recently re- 
ceived into the church, one of them, 
Private John W. Cushman, now serving 
his country at Camp Tyson, Tenn. 

The annual fair, held December 2, was 
quite successful. Christmas tree exer- 
cises for the pupils of the church’ school 
were held December 23. 


EDNA BRUNER IN VERMONT 


From December 4 to 11 Rev. Edna 
P. Bruner, field worker for the denomi- 
nation, was in Barre, Washington and 
North Montpelier, Vt. 
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TUFTS COLLEGE SCHOOL 
OF RELIGION 


Fall Meeting of Alumni 


The fall meeting of the alumni of the 
School of Religion opened with a devo- 
tional service conducted by Rev. Thomas 
A. Sinclair, 36, in Crane Chapel. Dr. 
Glinton L. Scott, *15, who recently be- 
came pastor of our church in Gloucester, 
gave a fine address on “The Contribu- 
tion .of Religion to World Peace.” The 
question period following was especially 
interesting and stimulating. Besides 
alumni, the audience included members 
of the Boston Ministers’ Club and upper- 
class theological students. 

A portrait of Dr. Lee S. McCollester, 
beloved dean emeritus of the school, was 
unveiled. Prof. Alfred S. Cole of the 
faculty responded, and called upon Dr. 
McCollester, who spoke briefly. The 
painting is a gift from Dr. McCollester’s 
son Parker, who is an alumnus of the 
college. 

Though absent, alumni of the School 
of Religion who are serving as chaplains 
in the armed forces were not forgotten, 
and it was voted to send them special 
greetings. The list of chaplains includes 
William C. Abbe, Lawrence W. Abbott, 
Owen W. Eames, Philip R. Giles, Joseph 
H. Giunta, Arthur R. Graham, Horace 
F. Westwood, Jr., and George H. Wood. 

A report was presented on the fund for 
the proposed recreation room in Paige 
Hall, and alumni were invited to inspect 
it. Work has already begun on. this 
project, which is underwritten by the 
alumni and will be called the Alumni 
Room. 

Following the custom of previous 
years, Dean and Mrs.-Clarence R. Skin- 
ner were hosts to the alumni at luncheon. 
Dr. Leonard Carmichael, president of 
Tufts College, described briefly the 
transformation of Tufts under war condi- 
tions and gave assurance of Tufts’ alle- 
giance to democratic education and high 
standards. Dr. Skinner spoke about 
affairs of the school and answered ques- 
tions. 

Rev. Wilburn B. Miller, president of 
the Alumni Association, presided at the 
meeting. Alumni present included Rev. 
Douglas P. Brayton, Rev. John W. Brig- 
ham, Dr. Roger F. Etz, Rev. Bradford 
E. Gale, secretary of the Alumni Associ- 
ation, Rev. D. B. F. Hoyt, Rev. William 
W. Lewis, Dr. George E. Leighton, Rev. 
John N. Mark, Rev. Thomas M. Mark, 
Rev. Mason McGinness, Rev. Fred H. 
Miller, Rev. John Q. Parkhurst, Rev. 
Albert Q. Perry, Dr. Frederic W. Per- 
kins, Rev. Robert M. Rice, Dev. Doug- 
las H. Robbins, Dr. Scott, Rev. Carl A. 
Seaward, Rev. Thomas A. Sinclair, Dr. 
William W. Rose, Rev. Arthur W. Web- 
ster, Rev. Andrew J. Torsleff, Rev. Don- 
ald Lothrop, Rev. George L. Thompson, 
Rev. Edward A. Cahill, Rev. Theodore 
De Luca, and Rev. Richard B. Gibbs. 

The School of Religion opened this 
fall with an enrollment of fifty-six stu- 
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dents. Of these, thirteen are college grad- 
uates; the remaining number are taking 
the combined college and _ theological 
courses. Thirteen are student pastors of 
churches in near-by communities, fif- 
teen are assistant pastors or directors of 
religious education, thirteen are doing 
commercial or industrial work, others are 
serving in local churches with church 
school or young people’s groups. The 
student body is made up of men scat- 
tered from California to Maine, the ma- 
jority coming from New England. 


LET’S BE INFORMED 


If the minister is to be a leader in 
helping to solve the greatest social 
problem of today, he must keep abreast 
of advancing thought in the application 
of the Christian point of view and 
motivation to the building of a peace 
that will last. This is not a task con- 
fined to governmental and other leaders. 
It is primarily a task for us who are 
teachers and guides of public opinion 
and prophets of the coming kingdom of 
righteousness, peace and love. ° 

_The Commission on International Re- 
lations has purchased one hundred copies 
of the latest publication of the Federal 
Council’s commission to study the bases 
of a just and durable peace. It is a 
pamphlet of over one hundred pages, 
containing articles by fourteen men who 
speak with authority, such as John 
Foster Dulles, William Ernest Hocking, 
Henry P. Van Dusen, Luther A. Weigle, 
Pitirim A. Sorokin, Francis. B. Sayre, 
Harry Emerson Fosdick, and_ others 
equally well known. 

The Commission’s funds will not 
permit us to send this to all our minis- 
ters, but those who are interested can 
secure copies by asking for them. Write 
to Miss Esther A. Richardson at denomi- 
national headquarters. If you want to 
put in a few stamps to cover the cost, 
that will help the Commission to do a 
little more and help more of our minis- 
ters and churches. But that is entirely 
optional. We want to put the book into 
the hands of all ministers who will use 
it 

If additional copies are required they 
can be ordered from the Universalist 
Publishing House, 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston, at 25 cents per copy. 

Sranytey MaAnnine 
Charman, Commission on 
International Relations 


FOLSOM-DUPRE 


Frederick M. Folsom and Mrs. Mar- 
jorie Dupre of Albany, N. Y., were 
married December 6 in the Methodist 
church in Key West, Fla. 

Mr. Folsom is the son of the late 
Rev. Milo G. Folsom and Mrs. Folsom 
of Pittsfield, Maine. He is a sound 
master in the U. S. Navy and is on the 
staff at the Naval Station at Key West. 

Mrs. Folsom is a civil servant. She 
was formerly employed at the State 
House in Albany, N. Y., and is at pres- 
ent employed in the same capacity at 
the Base at Key West. 


SIXTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF 
HUTCHINSON, KANSAS, CHURCH 


The First Universalist Church will ob- 
serve the sixtieth anniversary of its 
founding in Hutchinson and the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the completion of 
the present church building at Seventh 
and Walnut Streets tomorrow. 

Rev. T. W. Woodrow, founder of the 
church, preached the doctrine of Uni- 
versalism in Hutchinson for the first time 
on December 11, 1881, but the church 
was not organized until the following 
October. 

Mr. Woodrow’s first sermon drew the 
ire and indignation of many persons in 
the community. His teachings were 
radically different from those of the day. 
He was challenged in debate. The News, 
then also in its infancy, took editorial 
issue with Mr. Woodrow’s teachings. 

But the Universalist church took root 
in Hutchinson, and the hostil attitude 
of the community changed to one of 
friendliness and co-operation. 

Before the first church building was 
completed the congregation met in the 
First Baptist Church, and in 1884, the 
choir of the First Methodist Church sang 
at the dedication of the first church at 
Second and Poplar Streets. 

Shortly after the turn of the century 
a second church structure was erected at 
Third and Maple Streets. When this 
building was outgrown, in 1917, the pres- 
ent edifice was constructed. Rev. Sew- 
ard Baker, later probate judge, was then 
the minister. 

Dr. Albert D. Bell is now the minister. 
He came here last March from the De 
Landis University at Santa Ana, Calif., 
where he had been an instructor. 

Mrs. Sam Hirst, who celebrated her 
fifty-fifth wedding anniversary last Tues- 
day, is the daughter of Rey. C. H. 
Rogers, second pastor of the church. 

The sixtieth anniversary will be ob- 
served with a special service in the church 
Sunday morning, and a lunch and enter- 
tainment in the church dining room fol- 
lowing the service. Several ministers of 
other churches have been invited to the 
luncheon—The Hutchinson News. 


NEW PARSONAGE AT 
SCRANTON, PA. 


The congregation of our Scranton 
church is proud of the fact that the 
parish now possesses a parsonage. With 
the help of the State Convention, an ex- 
cellent house has been bought at 912 
Vine Street, only a short distance from 
the church. It is desirable in every way 
as a permanent home for the present 
and future ministers of the church, and 
is an ideal center for many parish activi- 
ties. 

The residence is particularly well con- 
structed and has been kept in good re- 
pair. It is located in a desirable neigh- 
borhood and is within easy access of the 
business section of the city. The rooms 
are large and pleasant, and present a 
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homelike appearance. From the front 
one enters a large reception room which 
leads directly into a good-sized living 
room. The dining room and kitchen are 
well planned and have all modern con- 
veniences, 

In the basement there is a splendid 
laundry room and a cellar which is ar- 
ranged to meet all requirements. The 
house is heated with city steam. A 
large hot water boiler is ample for the 
needs of the household. 

On the second floor there are four beau- 
tiful bedrooms, a bath, and one room 
overlooking the city which the minister 
has converted into a study. There is. 
also a third floor which has a number of 
rooms which may be used as bedrooms or 
storage rooms. There is a well-furnished 
bathroom on this floor. 

There is one room on the top floor 
which offers certain advantages that it 
would be almost impossible to duplicate 
in the ordinary house. Former owners 
had made this room into a recreation 
room and furnished it with an expensive 
pool table with all necessary equipment. 
The minister plans to make full use of 
this room as a center of recreation for 
the young people of his parish. From 
this room a full panoramic view of the 
city of Scranton may be had—From a 
local newspaper. 


GEORGE GREGG, 
CENTENARIAN, DIES 


Cananpaicua, N. Y. George Gregg, 
Canandaigua’s oldest citizen, died in 
his home in Bristol Street December 
19. Although he had not been about 
the streets for several weeks, Mr. Gregg 
apparently had been in his usual health. 

Born in Bristol in 1842, a son of John 
and Lucy Case Gregg, Mr. Gregg had 
spent his entire life in this section, where 
he had long been identified as Ontario 
County’s most successful fox hunter. He 
was also an ardent fisherman. : 

Mr. Gregg’s grandfather, a British 
soldier, was left wounded after the Bat- 
tle of Lexington and settled in that town 
at the close of the Revolutionary War. 

Mr. Gregg received his education in 
the Poughkeepsie Business College, and 
conducted his 280-acre farm until fifty 
years ago, when he sold the property 
to the late John B. Case. It was then 
he moved to Canandaigua. 

In 1866 Mr. Gregg and Miss Lovisa 
Case were married. She died on March 
31, 1928. They had six children, two 
of whom died in infancy. Two others, 
Dr. George W. Gregg and John B. Gregg, 
both of Canandaigua, died several ago. 
Two others survive, Orester L. Gregg of 
East Lansing, Mich., and Oliver C. Gregg 
of Rochester. 

Funeral services were held December 
21 in a Bristol Street funeral chapel, 
Rev. Nelson Lobdell of Victor officiating. 
Burial was in Evergreen Cemetery, 
Bristol—The Rochester Democrat and 
Chronicle. 


WESTON CATE LEAVES AUBURN 


Rev. Weston A. Cate, minister of 
Elm Street Universalist Church, Auburn, 
Maine, has accepted a call to the First 
Universalist Church, Rochester, N. Y. 
He read his resignation Christmas Sun- 
day morning, December 20, effective 
January 31, 1943. Dr. Cate will have 
completed twelve years to the day at 
the church, the longest single pastorate 
in its history. 

Dr. and Mrs. Cate both have 
achieved an outstanding record during 
their stay at the church. Under Dr. 
Cate the church plant has been put in 
. first-class condition, organizations have 
been active, endowments increased and 
church memberships doubled. He has 
married approximately one hundred 
eighty couples and conducted six hun- 
dred funerals within a fifty-mile radius. 


In addition to his ministerial duties 
Dr. Cate, probably known best over a 
wide area as the Voice of Friendship in 
Sunday morning radio services, has been 
active in community affairs, in Commu- 
nity Chest, Red Cross and China Relief. 
He is an incorporator of the Central 
Maine General Hospital, former presi- 
dent of the Androscoggin Pastors’ Union, 
chairman of the disaster unit, Auburn 
Civilian Defense Report Center, and 
morale officer, Elm Street Church Cas- 


ualty Center. He is serving his second 
five-year term as trustee of Goddard Jun- 
ior College, Vermont. 

Denominationally his activities include 
service as vice-president of the Maine 
Universalist Convention, president of the 
National Universalist Ministers’ Associa- 
tion, a member of the Central Planning 
Committee of the Universalist Church of 
America, and _ vice-president of the 
Ferry Beach Park Association, Saco. 

He was given the honorary degree of 
doctor of divinity by his college, St. 
Lawrence University, Canton, N. Y., in 
June of this year. 

Mrs. Cate has done notable work in 
music and in building up the Sunday 
school. She has been a member of the 
church choir and soloist at many com- 
munity functions. She is a member of 
the board of directors of the Y.M.C.A., 
and an honorary member of the Auburn 
Art Club. She is also active in the 
Philharmonic Club. She has been super- 
intendent of the church school, and is 
vice-president of the Maine Universalist 
Sunday School Association, a former 
director of the Association of Univer- 
salist Women of Maine, and a member 
of the committee on Christian education 
for children under the Maine Inter- 
denominational Council of Churches— 
The Lewiston Sun. 


GEORGE THORBURN DELIVERS 
BACCALAUREATE SERMON 


On October 4 at the regular worship 
service at the church in Galesburg, Il., 
Rev. George H. Thorburn, pastor, deliv- 
ered the baccalaureate sermon to the 
graduating class of the Nurses Training 
School of the Galesburg Cottage Hos- 
pital. 

Sunday, November 1, marked the first 
anniversary of Mr. Thorburn’s pastor- 
ate. 

On the evening of November 1, Dr. 
Carl. Beth spoke at the meeting of the 
Institute of World Relations on “A 
Just and Durable Peace.” Dr. Beth en- 
joys an international reputation and is 


on the faculty of Lombard-Meadville 


Theological School. 

On November 8 a special Armistice 
Day service was held. This was at- 
tended by members of the American 
Legion, the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
and the Red Cross, and Boy Scouts. Mrs. 
Mildred Lowell presided at the organ 
and the High School Choir sang. Mr. 
Thorburn gave a dramatic presentation 
of “The Light of Man’s Search for 
Freedom,” during which candles were 
lighted by Alice Hunter, Marjorie Lou 
Bauer and Peggy Ann Figg, members 
of the church school. Mr. Thorburn’s 
discourse was entitled “A Drama in Six 
Acts,’ being the story of America 
through the Revolution, the War of 
1812, the Mexican War, the Civil War, 
the Spanish-American War, and World 
War No. 1 to the present war. 


The every-member canvass was com- 
pleted in November with very satisfac- 
tory results. 

The Men’s Club gave a minstrel show 
on November 10. 

A turkey dinner and bazaar was an 
enjoyable and profitable event on No- 
vember 18. 

This year the union Thanksgiving 
service was held in the Universalist 
church. 

The usual Christmas candlelight serv- 
ice was held December 20. 


UNIVERSALIST SABBATH 
SCHOOL UNION 


Winter Institute 


The. annual winter institute of the 
Greater Boston Universalist Sabbath 
School Union will be held at the First 
Universalist Church, Everett, Mass., o 
Saturday, January 16. 

At 3:30 Prof. Alfred S. Cole of the 
Tufts School of Religion will speak on 
“Our Universalist Heritage.” This will 
be followed by fellowship group confer- 
ences for all teachers. The nursery and 
kindergarten teachers will be led by Mrs. 
Mary I. Chamberlain; the primary 
teachers by Mrs. Mirriam DeWolfe; the 
junior teachers by Mrs. William C. 
Abbe; the junior high teachers by 
William Cromie; the senior teachers 
by Rev. LeRoy P. Congdon; the superin- 
tendents and school officers by Frederick 
L. Harrison. Rev. William Wallace 
Rose, D.D., pastor of the First Uni- 
versalist Church of Lynn, Mass., will 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


address the ministers on 
Toward Church Membership.” 

Supper will be served at 6:15 and 
reservations should be made with Mrs. 
C. R. Barker, 89 Magoun Avenue, 
Medford (MYStic 3172-W)—price 50 
cents. 

At 7:30 there will be an address by 


“Looking 


«Rev. Emerson Hugh Lalone, D.D., on 


“These Universalists.” This will be fol- 
lowed by a service of worship led by 
Rev. Clarence R. Skinner, D.D., dean 
of Tufts School of Religion. 


A MEMORIAL TO 
MRS. CUSHMAN 


The following appeared in the Decem- 
ber monthly calendar of the First’ 
Universalist Church of Providence, R. I.: 

November 10, the Women’s City 
Missionary Society held its final and 
disbanding meeting at Mathewson 
Methodist Church, where the Society 
was organized seventy-five years pre- 
viously almost to the day. The noble 
work of this society is now passed over 
to other organizations, some of which 
are the direct outgrowth of this parent 
society and some of which are now 
public institutions. For nearly forty 
years Mrs. Lucy D. C. Cushman served 
the Society as treasurer or president. 
In allocating its funds on hand the 
Women’s City Missionary Society pre- 
sented a check for two thousand dollars 
to the permanent funds of our parish 
in memory of Mrs. Cushman. This was 
gracefully received by our parish 
moderator, Fred B. Perkins. In addition 
to this generous gift, there was turned 
over to us the right to an endowed bed 
at the Rhode Island Hospital. This 
was endowed in 1895 by Miss Julia 
Bullock. There are certain conditions, 
naturally, that will govern our possession 
and use of this bed, as is the case in any 
similar instance, in which the needs of 
the hospital must be taken into account. 
But it is a very generous gift which 
must be used as a trust passed on to us 
by the Women’s City Missionary 
Society. 


WOMEN’S ALLIANCE OF THE 
METROPOLITAN DISTRICT 


Since 1898 the women of Greater New 
York and surrounding country have held 
meetings. Mrs. Wallace M. Powers of 
the Church of the Divine Paternity is 
now president. Miss Georgene Bowen, 
formerly of the Blackmer Home, Tokyo, 
now in settlement work in New York, 
spoke at the November meeting on 
“Strangers Within Our Gates.” 

Harold S. Latham of the Macmillan 
Company will speak at 11 a.m. on Janu- 
ary 8 at the Church of the Divine Pa- 
ternity on “Adventures of a Book Pub- 
lisher”; Miss Ida M. Folsom, executive 
director of the Association of Universalist 
Women of the Universalist Church of 
America, will speak March 12 at All 
Souls’, Brooklyn; and Mrs. Lester H. 
Clee will give an illustrated lecture May 
14 at the Church of the Redeemer, New- 
ark, N. J. 


— 
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LAWRENCE YOUNG PEOPLE 
OPEN SEASON 


The U.Y.F. of the Church of the Good 
Shepherd, Lawrence, Mass., under the 
leadership of Rev. C. A. Wyman, pastor 
of the church, and the newly appointed 
senior council of Mr. and Mrs. John 
Rooks, held its first get-together on No- 
vember 1. More than twenty-five young 
people attended. An international house 
meeting was held on November 22. Six- 
teen young people went on a hayride in 
October. 

A church-school institute was held 
at the church on October 25. Thirty 
were present. The church school re- 
cently purchased new hymnals.. Plans 
are being made to hold Sunday school at 
the same time as the church service, in 
order to facilitate the transportation of 
children. 

On November 8 a service flag was dedi- 
cated. It is in honor of the twenty-one 
men from the church who are serving in 
the armed forces. One hundred seventy- 
two were present. The Hon. Jeremiah 
Twomey was the speaker. 

The men of the church did the work 
on a room to be used as the pastor’s 
study and church office. They stripped 
the paper from the walls and painted 
the room, and also installed a new light- 
ing system. Mr. Wyman broadcast from 
the Lion’s Club on Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 24. 


DR. LUDWIG CZECH 


Dr. Ludwig Czech, the 72-year-old 
leader of the German Social Democrats 
in Czechoslovakia, has died in the Jew- 
ish concentration camp in the fortress 
of Terezin, says the Czechoslovak Press 
Bureau of London. 

He was Minister for Social Welfare 
until the Munich Pact. A strong anti- 
Nazi, he was the target of a hatred cam- 
paign on the part of the followers of 
Henlein. He courageously emphasized 
the loyalty of the German minority to 
the Czechoslovak Republic. — The 
Manchester Guardian. 


Dean Academy and Junior College 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 


Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for High School 
and Junior College. 

Intensive review courses in preparation 
for college entrance requirements. 

Junior College courses that major in 

cretarial Science, Business, Commercial 
Art, Music, Medical Assistant, Pre-Nurs- 
ing, Home Economics, Pre-Engineering. 

Income from endowment funds is used 
to reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 
EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 
256 Newbury St., Boston, Maes. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organiza- 
tion, which offers the advantage of a comfortable, 
quiet and agreeable home at a low cost for those 
young women with only moderate means of sup- 
port who come to this city for work or study. 
It is located at 256 Newbury St., Boston, and 
is within easy access to all parts of the city. 
The price of rooms with board, including light 
and heat, is $8.00 and $8.50 per week, for perma- 
nent guests. 

During the summer months there are accom- 
modations for women unattended who may wish 
to visit Boston for a few days at a time. For 
such transients the price is $1.50 a day. 

For further information please address the 
Superintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 256 
Newbury St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


LIBERAL YOUTH 
PROGRAM PROJECTED 


Thirty-five students and faculty mem- 
bers at the University of Wisconsin who 
are interested in liberal religion met at 
the First Unitarian Church in Madison, 
Wis., as dinner guests of the minister, 
Rev. Kenneth Patton, on Friday eve- 
ning, December 11. 

The meeting was arranged so that the 
students could become better acquainted 
with one another and formulate plans 
for some sort of liberal youth program 
on the campus. 

Prof. Frederick H. Burkhardt of the 
Philosophy Department gave the princi- 
pal address on “Elements Basic in a 
Liberal Philosophy of Religion.” Rev. 
J. Stewart Diem, associate secretary of 
the University Y.M.C.A., spoke on the 
prospects of a liberal religious move- 
ment on the Wisconsin campus. 

Among those attending the dinner 
were Prof. Horace Fries of the philoso- 
phy faculty, Arthur Vidich of the 
Student Board, who is a Unitarian, and 
Mrs. Kenneth ees wife of Rev. 
Kenneth Patton. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 


President 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D. 


All departments are 
carrying full schedule 
during the war. 

For announcement and information, 


address 
{Tufts College, Medford, Mass. 
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; 
A subcommittee has been appointed 
to explore further the opportunities for 
student work on the campus. 


PERSONALS 


Dr. Henry R. Rose concluded his sup- 
ply preaching for the Church of the 
Divine Paternity, New York City, on 
Sunday, December 27. He and Mrs. 
Rose will not go to Florida as usual 
because of war conditions. 


Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Lee Taylor are 
living at 221 North Main Street, Con- 
cord, N. H. Mr. Taylor has been ap- 
pointed to the staff of the Office of 
Civilian Defense. Mrs. Taylor spoke of 
the work carried on at the Clara Barton 
Birthplace at a recent meeting of the 
A.U.W. in Concord. 


Rev. Harry M. Wright of Bristol, 
N. Y., will spend the winter at 201 East 
Parish Street, Sandusky, Ohio, on ac- 
count of Mrs. Wright’s illness. The 
Congregational and Methodist ministers 
have combined their congregations for 
the winter and will supply Mr. Wright’s 
pulpit alternately. 


Prof. Alfred C. Lane will address the 


-Association of Universalist Women at 


the Universalist church in Melrose, 
Mass., on the afternoon of January 28, 
n “A Just Peace.” 


Prof. and Mrs. Arthur I. Andrews are 
at “The Minden,” Providence, R. I., for 
the winter. 


Lieut. Ralph P. Boyd, Chaplain U:S.A., 
formerly pastor at Cincinnati, may now 
be addressed O-416529, A.P.O. 813, New 
York, N. Y. He is with American Base 
Forces overseas. 


Miss Helen Adelaide Hersey, daughter 
of Dr. and Mrs. Harry Adams Hersey 
of Danbury, Conn., and Robert Tyrell 
Dick, son of Joseph R. Dick of Stockton, 
Ill., will be married in the Universalist 
church in Danbury at 3:30 p. m., Sunday, 
January 17. No formal invitations are 
being sent to present or former parish- 
ioners of Dr. Hersey, but all friends of 


St. Lawrence University 
College of Letters and Science 
CANTON, N. Y. 


A College of Liberal Arts 


Address : 
The Dean, 
Canton, N. Y. 
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the families and of the young people are 
cordially invited to the ceremony and to 
the informal reception in the church 
schoolroom following the wedding. 


Rev. Brainard F. Gibbons of Wausau, 
Wis., has had his recent articles in THE 
CuristiAN Leaper—‘What Are We 
Fighting For?”—made part of a collec- 


tion of books on postwar planing in the 
Wausau Public Library. 


Rev. J. Murray Gay has resigned as 
minister of the church at Long Beach, 
‘Calif., and is spending the holidays with 
his parents at Middleport, N. Y. 


Elmon Benton of Carlisle, Pa., son of 


Dr. and Mrs. H. E. Benton of Philadel- 
phia, on a recent business trip to the 
Pacific Coast was able to call on many 
old Universalist friends, including Rev. 


Edson Reifsnider, Rev. 
and Mrs. 


C. C. Blauvelt 


Theresa Homet Patterson. 


Hotel Commonwealth Beacon Hill 


between New Court House and State Capitol 
at 86 Bowdoin Street 


NO LIQUOR SOLD 


Rooms with Running Water . $1.50-1.75 
Rooms with Bath . 2.25-2.50 


L. H. TORREY, President 


STARR KING SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


(Originally: Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry) 
2441 Le Conte Avenue, 
Berkeley, California 


Rol Welbourn Benner, Dean 


A center of graduate study near the Uni- 
versity of California campus. Commit- 
ted to the world view in religion, with 
special] disciplines in classical and Scien- 
tific thought. Co-ordinated with the 
Pacific School of Religion. 


Ideal Gift for Minister at 
Any Time 


CASE WORK IN PREACHING 


By EZRA RHOADES 


THE book for any minister 
who is not absolutely satisfied 
with his own pulpit work. 


GAs much sheer common sense as so many 
pages will hold.” Rey. Dr. Creranp B. 
McArer, Presbyterian leader. 


“Immense practical value to any minister 
seriously interested in improving his preach- 
ing.” Rev. Dr. Frepertck M. Ettor, Uni- 
tarian leader. 


“Tf you want to learn how to improve 
your preaching, this is THE book you need.” 
Rev. Dr. Joun M. Ratciirr, Universalist 
leader. 


Published by Revell. 
salist Publishing House. 


Sold by Univer- 
Price $1.25. 


Mr. and Mrs. William D. Metz of 709 
South Orchard Street, Madison, Wis., 
announce the birth of a daughter (Eliza- 
beth Joan) on December 10 at the Madi- 
son General Hospital. Mrs. Metz before 
her marriage was Clarice McKenney of 
Leominster, Mass., where she was active 
in church and young people’s work. Mr. 
Metz is the son of Rev. and Mrs. Wil- 
ham. J. Metz of Central Square, N. Y.., 
and is completing his work for the Ph.D. 
degree at the University of Wisconsin. 


Obituary 


FRANCES C. WHITE 


Frances C. White died at Longmont, Colo., 
July 7, 1942, following a lingering illness of 
four months. 

The daughter of Nehemiah White and Inez 
Ling White, she was born at Galesburg, Ill., 
July 3, 1876, where her childhood and girlhood 
were spent. She was educated in the public 
schools of Galesburg and at Lombard University, 
from which she graduated in 1896. 

She continued to reside in Galesburg until her 
father severed his connection with the Ryder 
Divinity School about 1905. She moved to Long- 
mont for a short period, then to Pulaski, N. Y., 
where she made her home with her father for 
several years. Following the death of her father 
in 1911 she took up domestic science with par- 
ticular attention to dietetics, graduating in that 
branch from St. Lawrence University, Canton, 
N. Y. Following graduation from St. Lawrence, 
she was employed as a dietitian in several hos- 
pitals, both in Massachusetts and New Hamp- 
shire. Then she went west about 1932 and re- 
sided with her brother from that date until the 
time of her death. She was a member of the 
Universalist Church, Daughters of the American 
Revolution, American Legion Auxiliary, and 
Pi Beta Phi sorority. 


COLUMBUS W. GABELL, Jr. 


Columbus Washington Gabell, Jr., real estate 
broker and conveyancer for more than fifty years, 
died December 14 at his home, 7905 Pine Road, 
Wyndmoor, Pa., aged eighty. 

Mr. Gabell started in business in 1886, open- 
ing an office near 4th and Arch Streets, Phila- 
jelphia, and was active until a short time before 
his death. His son Pearce, his only survivor, 
was associated with him. 

A member of a family active in affairs of 
Philadelphia since its founding, Mr. Gabell was 
a direct descendant of Samuel Richardson, one of 
the first six aldermen appointed by William Penn, 
and of Cromwell Pearce, an officer in the Con- 
tinental Army. 

Mr. Gabell was active in the affairs of the 
Universalist Church. For many years he served 
as treasurer of the Pennsylvania Universalist Con- 
vention and was moderator emeritus of the 
Church of the Restoration, Philadelphia. 

Funeral services were held December 16 at 
the Church of the Restoration. Burial was in 
West Laurel Hill Cemetery. 


Notices 


A church school in Northern Maine is very 
much in need of some additional copies of Songs 
of Work and Worship, the church-school hymnal 
by Stella Marek Cushing and Jason Moore. If 
any school which formerly used these, but no 
longer does, would be willing to contribute some 
copies to this school, its leaders and pupils would 
be grateful. They will gladly pay the cost of 
expressage. Please write to the General Sunday 
School Association, 16 Beacon Street, Boston, 
about this. 


A Universalist church has two hundred copies 
of Hymns of the Church which it will sell for 
25 cents each, plus delivery. If interested, write 
to Dora J. Brown, 16 Beacon Street, Boston. 

Rev. Sheldon Christian, pastor of the First 
Universalist Church of Brunswick, Maine, would 
be glad to pay personally the express charges 
on from fifty to one hundred copies of The Hymns 
of the Church, which are much needed by his 
congregation. Will some church which is putting 
in the new hymnal donate the books? 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Accepted Rev. Elbridge Stoneham on letter of 
transfer from Massachusetts. 


J. Wayne Haskell, Secretary 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Crackling 


Accompanied by a driver, an Ameri- 
can major in a motor ‘vehicle was 
stopped by the sentry on guard at a 
crossroads. 

“Who goes there?” 


“One American major, a one-ton 
truck of fertilizer, and one buck 
private.” 


They were allowed to proceed, but 
at every crossroads they went through 
the same formula. 

After a time the driver asked if they - 
were likely to be stopped again. 

“IT guess so,” replied the major. 

“Well, Major,” said the private, “the 
next time we are stopped would you 
mind giving me priority over the 
fertilizer?” —Tit-Bits. 

* * * 

The following true story of a Northern 
farmer is told by the British Ministry 
of Agriculture: 

A delayed-action bomb had dropped 
near by, and when the district surveyor 
arrived to investigate, the farmer was 


milking. é 

Surveyor: Where’s this bomb of 
yours? 

Farmer: Out there. 

Surveyor: You might get blown to 
bits. 

Farmer: Go and see if she’s. still 
bubbling. I reckon we’ve got ten 


minutes yet —Christian Science Monitor. 
* * * 


“T didn’t know you suffered with 
rheumatism.” 

“Sure. What else can you do with 
it?’”—Boston Globe. 
* * * 

The Army recently received a raw 
recruit of education and culture. On 
his first day at camp he was utterly 
exhausted after several hours of drilling. 

“At ease!” finally ordered the officer. 

“How wonderful is death!” muttered 
the recruit. 

The officer turned like a flash. “Who 
said that?” he demanded. 

The culprit smiled wanly and replied: 
“Shelley, I believe, Sir.’"—Phoenix Flame. 
* * * 

“If I can’t say something pleasant 
about a man I never discuss him.” 

“Neither do I. But there are lots of 
others like that malicious, low-lived, 
lying sneak Moggers who are always 
knocking.’ Naas pears 


Recruiting Ofer Why are you so 
sure you are tough enough for com- 
mando duty? 

Eager Enlistee: Back home they used 
me for the patient in our Red Cross 


first-aid classes—Ezxchange. 
* 


= * 

A notice at an office in a mili 
establishment in Scotland, where civilian 
callers sometimes cause a draught, reads: 

“This is a free country. 

“You may open or shut your oo 
ears or mouth as you please. — 

“But keep this door shut.”"— 
change. 


